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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tae new Administration is almost completed. The refusal of 
Lord Stanxey and Sir James GrauAm to coalesce with the To- 
ries, Was communicated to Sir Ropert PEEt at the close of last 
week: he had therefore no resource but in the Tory party and 
the Red Tapists, and so he applied himself to put a Ministry 


together out of the materials within his reach. The following 
appointments are definitively made. 


Sir RowertT PEEL.............0000. First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Duke of WELLINGTON Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Goutzurn Secretary for the Home Department. 

Earl of ABERDEEN ...........006 Secretary for the Colonies. 

Lord LynpuuRsT.................. Lord Chancellor. 
» Earl of Rosstyn ..........ceceee0s President of the Council. 

Lord WHarnNcLirFE Lord Privy Seal. 

Earl pE GREY ......... seosesseeeee First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH ............ President of the Board of Control. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Baninc ...,.. President of the Board of Trade. 

Sir Epwarp KnatcusuLt Paymaster of the Forces. 

Sir Grorce Murray ............ Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Sir Henry Harovince............ Irish Secretary. 

Mr. HERRIES..............0..0000.. 5ecretary at War. 

Lord GRANVILLE Somerset .,. First Commissioner of Woods and 

Forests. 

The above gentlemen, fifteen in number, are members of the 
Cabinet. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Master of the 
Mint, the Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster, and the Post- 
master-General are not yet named. 

Sir James ScaRLETT ..,......... Chief Baron. 

Mr. F. POLLock ....ccsesesceeeees Attorney-General. 

Mr. FOLvetT............0000+s00e02. SOlicitor- General. 

Sir Epwarp SuGpEN............. Chancellor of Ireland. 

Sir GeorcE CLERK............ 

Sir T. F. FREMANTLE .. 

Lord MAHON...,........sss0e00e046. Under Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. G. R. Dawsow...,........... Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Mr. BonHAM........s00seeeeeeeee0e. Storekeeper of the Ordnance. 

Mr. Winturop Prarp Secretary to the Board of Control. 


Sergeant PenneraTHEerR will be Attorney-General, and Mr. 
DevonsHER JACKSON Solicitor-General, for Ireland. Sir Wut- 
u1AM Gosszrtr is likely to continue Under Secretary. Sir WiL- 
LiAM Raz resumes his place of Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

The Earl of Jersey............... Lord Chamberlain. 

Earl HowE.........seveseeeeseeeeeees Queen’s Lord Chamberlain. 

Earl of DENBIGH...........000. .»»Queen’s Master of the Horse. 
The Marquis of Cuanpos declined,a seat in the Cabinet, in con- 
sequence, it is said, of Sir Rossrr Pee.’s refusal to repeal the 
Malt-tax ; towhich the Marquis, unhappily for himself, is pledged 
to the boors of Buckinghamshire. It does not appear that the 
slightest notice has been taken of the Duke of RicuMonp, in any 
of the negotiations or arrangements. Mr. PEMBERTON was offered 
the place of Solicitor-General, but was compelled to decline it, 

ing unable to procure a seat in the next Parliament. Sir 
CHARLES WETHERELL seems to have been Jaid on the shelf, as 
too honest for his party. : 





t Joint Secretaries of the Treasury. 


The result of the grand Tory intrigue is now before the country. 

t is just what might have been anticipated. There was no rea- 
sonable ground to expect the adhesion of Lord SraniEy to a 
Cabinet in which he must have occupied only a third place, even 
Supposing that he was prepared, on account of a difference on the 
tish Church question, to abandon the party politics of his family. 
€ never gave credit to the unauthorized assertions of his readi- 
Ress to desert. But had he joined the Tories, the principles of the 
new Government would have been substantially the same as they 
‘Tow are. Lord Sran.ey and his associates would have added to 
the number of Whig rats; but a Government with the Duke of 


(Latest Epirion. 





We -uineTon and Sir Rosert Peet for its leaders must have 
been still a Tory one. 

As it is, the real character of the new Administration may be 
seen by a glance at the names of those who compose it. They are 
Tories toa man. The effort to pass themselves off as Reformers 
would be too ridiculous; andit will not be made. There are seve- 
ral of them, no doubt, who would not scruple, in order to gain a 
temporary purpose, to profess themselves Radicals: but the im- 
posture would serve no end, except to increase the public contempt 
and derision, which is already showered on them in abundance. 
Therefore it will not be tried. Lords Rosstyn and Lynpuurst, 
Sir James Scarterr and Mr. ALEXANDER Barina, have already 
ratted once, and a double apostacy is not profitable in the present 
day. 

The Times, the Standard, and all who have been dealing out 
unauthorized promises that Sir Rosert Peet would abandon his 
Anti-Reform opinions, and yield to necessity and the spirit of 
the age, have been doing that personage an injustice. He has 
published, under the guise of an address to the electors of Tam- 
worth, a manifesto of the principles on which he means to conduct 
the Government; which negatives the supposition of his being 
prepared to enact over again “ the Pro-Catholic apostacy.” In- 
deed, it amounts to a reassertion of his Tory principles. He 
refers to his past conduct as an index of his future course. 
He indignantly spurns the notion of apostatizing on this occasion. 
The Globe shrewdly conjectures, that the manifesto is intended 
merely to put “upon record Conservative principles in the most 
popular shape, to be recurred to at a more auspicious season.” 
Its tone betrays despondency : the consciousness of occupying an 
unpopular, unnatural, and therefore untenable position, is visible 
in every paragraph. Sir Rosert has redeemed his pledge to his 
party, and that is all that they can demand of him. 

To come to particulars. A perusal of the manifesto (which will 
be found at length in a subsequent column), must convince every 
body that, ia the first place, Sir Roperr does not intend to re- 
form the Irish Church. Quite the reverse. He declares that 
he will oppose the alienation of Church property from strictly eccle- 
siastical purposes in any part of the United Kingdom ; though he 
would extend the influence of the Protestant Church in Ireland by 
an improved distribution of its revenues,—in other words, he 
would make it still more odious to the Irish nation of Catholics, by 
making it more proselytizing. This declaration must be taken in 
connexion with the selection he has made of his colleagues in the 
Government. It must be borne in mind that Mr. GouLBurN—the 
deeply-pledged and obstinate opponent of relief to the Dissenters, 
the former Orange Secretary for Ireland, and the zealous defender 
of the abuses of her Church—is the chosen Home Secretary of Sir 
Rosert Peet. Sir Epwarp SuepeN—a man distinguished for 
his unconciliatory demeanour and petulant bigotry, and whose sole 
knowledge is that of English Equity law—is made Chancellor of 
Ireland, and a most important member of the Irish Cabinet Coun- 
cil, at a time when an experienced statesman of enlarged and 
liberal views, well acquainted personally with the country, is 
more imperatively required than at any former period. Sir Henry 
HarpincE is Irish Secretary. GouLtspurn, SuGpEN, and Har- 
DINGE to have the Government of Ireland!—what a prospect f 
It is impossible to exaggerate the awful responsibility which lies 
on the head of him who has delivered over the government of such 
a country to such men as these. Need we go any further to prove 
that Sir Roserr Pgrx has not become more Liberal than he was 
formerly ? 

As regards Corporation Reform, Sir Rosperr Peer gives no 
opinion whatever. He is willing to let the Commissioners finish 
their report, and then he will take the subject into his “ considera- 
tion.” It is plain that Sir Roperr is not prepared to give English- 
men the same Municipal Reform that the Scotch obtained from 
the Whigs, and which the MeLsourne Ministry were prepared 
to grant to England in the ensuing session: he is not prepared 
to abolish the self-elective system, the chief source of all the rot- 
tenness which infests the English and Irish Corporations. He has 
tried to blink this question : and the conclusion is that Sir Roperr 
PEEL is opposed to effectual Corporation Reform. sould it 
be otherwise, seeing that the very corruption 9 i 
essential to the interests of his party and the exibgef 
in the land ? 2 

One of the very worst blots on the charactengof # 
try, was their compact with the Court to resis® 
Pension-list. But does Sir Rosert Peet p 
better? No, he announces positively that 
unworthy recipient on the list. 

Sir Rosert only promises to take the reform of 
cal Law into his consideration, but confesses that 
thought much on the subject. 

He will not abolish Church-rates; but approves of a plan for 
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charging the whole country, including Catholic Ireland, Presby- 
terian Scotland, and the Dissenting body in ngland, witlr the re- 
pairs and maintenance of English Episéopal chitfches. He will not 
concede to the Dissenters thé right of admissiofi to thé Universi- 
ties; though he would modify the regulatiébns of the Inns 6f 
Court and Medical Colleges, so as to render the acquirement of 
University degrees less necessary to them. He will allow the 
Dissenters to be married by their own clergymen, in such a way as 
was pointed out in the bill of last session, which the Dissenters 
indignantly rejected. He wishes to see the Tithe question satis- 
factorily settled. No doubt; everybody, lay and clerical, wishes 
that. 

This is the sum and substance of what Sir Roperr Pegg is 
prepared to do in the way of Reform—we should say, more pro- 
perly, in the way of preserving recognized abuses. What is there 
in all this to justify the notion that he has become more Liberal 
of late? Ato period of his political existence would he have 
spoken differently. 

Having so little to promise, Sir Ropert Pen is forced to refer 
to his former exploits as a Reformer—to his amendments of the 
Criminal Law, and his questionable dealings with the Currency. 
If his performances in this line are to be pressed into the service, 
it is but fair that his former votes and speeches against the reforms 
should be quoted. It is as just to argue with regard to his future 
proceedings from one line of conduct asthe other—from his ge- 
neral defence of great abuses, as his occasional services in the 
removal of smaller ones. 

The public has now every means of forming a correct opinion 
as to the probable course of the Ministry. The composition of the 
Cabinet and the manifesto of the Premier are before us: what more 
can be wanted? What other conclusion can be arrived at, than that 
the policy of the Administration is resistance to Reform—in the 
language of the Tories, to ‘stop the Movement?” Earl Grey 
was compelled to yield to the pressure from without, although 
the public regarded him and several of his colleagues with affec- 
‘tion and gratitude, and they went immeasurably further than Sir 
Rosert is prepared to go in the way of Reform. What must be 
the fate of that Cabinet which is composed of men some per- 
sonally unpopular, all politically hateful to the people—a Cabinet 
of High Tory Bigots, Trimmers, Jobbers, and Rats? 

Not only are the new Ministers notoriously at issue with the 
Country on questions of leading public interest, but it is impossible 
to read over their names, and call to mind their past performances, 
without a conviction that the days of jobbing—of reckless expen- 
diture and corrupt patronage—are returned. Look at the Colo- 
nial Office, where Lord ABERDEEN (who was at one time named 
Ambuassador to France, then President of the Council, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty) has at length found footing: is not his 
Lordship’s name a guarantee for the renewal of the old system, 
which under his care flourished so luxuriantly in the Diplomatie 
and Consular services? What a rush will there be of the Lord 
Cuartxses and other scions of noble houses—numbers of whom 

ve perhaps wofully commenced their apprenticeship to some 
honest calling, or depend on rouge et noir for their support—to 
all quarters of the globe, where Swan River grants, governor- 
ships, and secretaryships, will relieve them at the public cost 
from the painful necessity of working or gaming for their bread ! 

Mr. Herriss is Secretary at War. The public recollects that 
the attempt to make him Chancellor of the Exchequer broke up 
the Gopericu Administration. Why was that? It cannot be 
that Mr. Herries was “ disereditably known in the City ?” 

Sir Gzorere Cxierx is one of the Secretaries of the Treasury. 
‘What an agreeable colleague he would have made for Sir Jamgs 
Granam! The disclosure of the misappropriation of the money 
granted for the use of the Navy—the tricking the House of Com- 
mons into a vote for one article, when the money was really wanted 
for another—are still remembered. Indeed the facts stand recorded 

~on the solemn testimony of the late First Lord of the Admiralty. 
And with these facts in their eye, let the people observe that Sir 
Grorce Cuierk is Secretary of the Treasury—a principal officer 
in the control of the public expenditure. 

Have we said enough to justify the suspicion that the old job- 
bing system is about to be revived in full force? or must we 
= attention to the name of Somerset? Lord Granvitir 

MERSET is to preside at the Woods and Forests. Of him we 
will only say, pray Heaven he may be a rara avis in his family, 
as unlike Lord Cuarurs, heretofore Governor of the Cape, as 
possible. 

Although we have only mentioned a few names, it must not be 
supposed that we are prepared to maintain the immaculate purity 
and disinterestedness of the other members of this precious Ad- 
ministration. Of the great majority the country may well be sus- 
Picious: not that any one of them would actually purloin the 
i sewer — te days of such open villany are, we trust, gone 

ever, we mean to insinuate nothing of the kind: but, 
one or two exceptions among the Bigots of the Cabinet, they are 
wall liable to the suspicion of using official influence and informa- 
ion for the promotion of personal interests, and converting their 
ontral of the public funds into a source of support for the needy 
of the Oligarchy or useful City friends. With this in- 
ion, and looking at their past conduct in office, we say 

that the majority of the new Ministry are “ Jobbers.” 

At first, the miserable abortion provoked laughter; but the sub- 
ject is too grave for a joke. These men are invested with fearful 

wers of mischief; they may seriously injure the Nation they 
ve insulted : backed by the Court, they may endanger the very 





existence of the Monarchy, and thréW the complicated social 
system of England iff riinous eonfdsio, War abroad and 
at hortie, on tlié Continent and in Tretard; tay be impending. 

The safety of the coutitty reodaaane thie firmness and vigour 
of the People, on their ob@@ience to fhe laws, and determination 
to use the power the law gives them for the overthrow of the 
Impostors. Circumstances are not unfavourable. The Tory plot 
exploded too soon, The King acted too precipitately-in dismissing 
the Whigs: the Duke had not his troops under arms: his 
Majesty mistook the signal—Lord Spencer's death was not the 
one agreed upon. The consequence of this hasty proceeding was 
delay in constructing the new Cabinet. The King thought a 
few days would suffice : it has taken five weeks ; and the Reformers 
have well employed the breathing-time thus gained. In every 
part of the country the Opposition has been organized; and the 
intelligence received during the last few days indicates the essen- 
tial weakness of the enemy, in some quarters where he was 
deemed strongest. 


The hopes (if any such have been entertained) of a Tory 


majority in the next Parliament, are ascertained to be chimerical, | 


But it is pretended that the King is resolved to hazard @ second 
dissolution, in case the next elections should not produce a 
Ministerial majority. Will he? durst Sir Rosert—durst the 
Duke himself—advise such a dissolution? The King is probably 
no great scholar, yet he may have read the history of Cuartes 
the First's quarrels with his Parliament: if he has not, let Sir 
TERBERT TAYLOR whisper it in the Royal closet, and be sure not 


to omit informing his Master which party in the end gained the © 


predominance. 





The trial of M. Rouen, the responsible editor of the National, 
is the only news of interest in the French journals of the week; 
and as it is made the subject of an interesting Letter by O. P. Q. 
which appears in another column, it is not necessary to dwell upon 
it in this place. The French Chamber of Peers caused the editor 
of the National to be tried for a libel on theirown body. The pro- 
ceeding was analogous to that which takes place in thiis country 
when a person is summoned before either House of Parliament for 
a breach of privilege; but instead of inflicting the slight punish- 
ment usually awarded in England in such cases, the French 
Chamber of Peers sentenced M. Rouen to two years’ imprison- 
ment, and the paper to a fine of ten thousand frances. This savage 
sentence will be remembered against the men who passed it, in 
after times—in the days of the terrible “‘ reaction ” that ftiust yet 
arrive in France. It was in part provoked by the speech of M. 
CaxREL, probably the actual writer of the article, and who was 
brought from the prison in which he Was undergoing punishment 
for a previous offence, in order to plead the cause of his colleague: 
his defence of M. Rovgn was one continued stream of eloquent 
invective, arid seems to have stung the noble judges in their own 
cause into a condition of mind approaching to fury. The speech 
was rapturously applauded by the audience. Lord BrouGHam 
was present: he would see the consequence of the policy pursued 
by his friends of the Juste Milieu, in the present state of feeling 
in the French metropolis. 


There is no news of the slightest interest from Spain or Portugal. 


The Spanish Cortes have been engaged in discussing the items of | 


the Civil List. 


The King of Holland expects assistance, direet or indirect, from 
the Duke of WELLINGTON; notwithstanding the declarations of 
the Tory Cabinet, that the foreign policy of the Whigs is to be 
adhered to. His Majesty is preparing for war. The Brussels 
correspondent of the Times says— 

“Tam convinced, from information ou which I place implicit reliance, that 
the King of Holland is preparing seriously for a vigorous demonstration, both 
military and political. Let the Dutch journals deny it as they may, it is certain 
that measures for increasing the army and further supplying the frontier garrisons 
are actively going on. ‘The present strength of the Dutch effective force 1s 
about 28,000 men in North Brabant, and 5000 or 6000 in Zealand. The militia 
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contingents are, however, summoned to. hold themselves in readiness, and a [7 


short time would suffice to add considerably to the strength of the army. There 
is also little doubt that King William only waits for the formation of the English 
Ministry to put forward a still more peremptory demand than he has hitherto 
ventured on for the renewal of the-negotiations. It would be idle to speculate 
on the results of this forthcoming line of policy. ; 
Belgian Government are quite alive to the real state of things, and taking every 
possible precaution to counteract the projects of the enemy either in the Cabinet 
or the field.” 


The journalists in the pay of the ‘German Despots pretend to © 


It is enough to state, that the 4 





have discovered the existence of a plot to assassinate their masters. © 


The whole affair is probably a fiction, and intended to excuse some 7 
further attacks on the political liberty (what there is left) of the — 


German people. 


The dismantling of the Turkish fleet, according to late accounts 
from Constantinople, was proceeding rapidly. 


=—_— 





Che Court, 
Tue King held a Privy Council on Monday, at St. James’s Palace; 
when Viscount Combermere, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir James Scarlett, 
Sir Edward Sugden, Sir Edward Knatchbull, and Mr. Alexander 
Baring were sworn in as members of the Privy Council. 

On the same day, Sir Robert Peel kissed hands as First Lord of 
the Treasury, Mr. Goulburn as Home Secretary, Lord W harneliffe 
as Lord Privy Seal, Sir Edward Knatchbull as Paymaster of the 
Forces, and the Earl of Jersey as Lord Chamberlain. 
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In the evening, the King attended the performance of Terence’s 
Eunuch by the boys of Westminster School. 

There was a small dintter-party at the Palace on - Tuesday evening. 
It was attended by the Earl and Countess of Denbigh, Earl and 
Countess Mayo, Lord Hill, and Lord Byron. 

On Wednesday, the company at the Royal dinner-table were—the 
Marquis of Winchester, Lords Hill, Ducie, Byron, and Adolphus 
Fitzelarence. The Duke of Wellington, the Marchioness Wellesley, 
the Earls of Jersey, Howe, Denbigh, and Mayo, with Lords Hill, 
Fitzroy Somerset, and Sir John Macdonald, dined with the King and 
Queen on Thursday. 





Che Metropolis, 

Parliament was formally prorogued on ‘Thursday, to Thursday the 
15th of January. The Lord Chancellor and the Earls of Rosslyn and 
Jersey acted as Commissioners. 

The Lord Mayor has invited the members of the new Ministry, and 
about two hundred other Tories, to a grand dinner at the Mansion- 
house on Tuesday next. The object is to give the Ministers an 
opportunity of mystifying the people preparatory to the approaching 
elections. Great caution is to be used in the selection, lest the speak- 
ing should not be all on one side: Lord Durham’s Edinburgh precedent 
might otherwise find followers even at the Mansionhouse. 

The large room in the London Tavern was crowded last night by 
the citizens of London, who had been refused the use of the Guildhall 
by the Lord Mayor, and who met to pass Anti- Tory resolutions, and 
to appoint Committees for securing the reelection of Messrs. Wood, 
Grote, and Crawford. Alderman Wood took the chair. In his open- 
ing speech he made some severe remarks on the Lord Mayor's breach 
of faith; many other gentlemen spoke in the same strain. The three 
Members addressed the meeting, and pledged themselves to a strenuous 
opposition to the new Ministry. Very emphatic resolutions against 
the new Ministry, and the Tory intrigue which paved the way to its 
formation, were pussed. At the close of the proceedings, three cheers 
were given for the City Members and three for Lord Brougham, and 
three groans for the 7imes. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, West- 
minster, was held on Monday night, for the purpose of passing resolu- 
tions and presenting an address to his Majesty on the present crisis. 
Colonial Evans attended. Several resolutions were passed, and the 
meeting separated at half-past eleven. The following letter from Sir 
Francis Burdett was read by the Secretary. 

* Foremark, 14th December 1834. 

“ Stn—I take the eaftiest opportunily of acknowledging the receipt of your very 
flattering letter, communicating the desire of my constitutents of St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s to know my opinion respecting the late change of Administration. Upon 
this subject Lam so totally in the dark, that I fecl myself quite incompetent to offer 
one worthy the least attention. All we know is—and tliat from most indisputable au- 
thority —that all the statements and surmises hitherto made through the press, are en- 
tirely unfounded, Under these circumstauces, I can only express my regret, aud deeply 
lament it. The time, however, will soon arrive when an explanation, authentic and in 
due form, will be required and given. When that time shall arrive, I shall be at my 
post, and to the best of my ability and judgment, and uncompromisingly, do my duty 
to my constituents and to my country. No doubt the clectors of Westminster and the 
electors throughout England will do theirs in case of a dissolution, by returning to 
Parliameut such men as they can confide in for integrity and understanding. I will 
add, that I have no apprehension of the Duke of Wellington, or any other man or men. 
The rights and liberties or the People of Euglaud are now placed upon a rock from 
which no power on earth can temeve them. Nothing out the rashness of the People 
themselves can bring them into the least danger. Let us act upon knowledge, not sur- 
mise, steadily, resolutely, and rationally, What's the Army, with twenty Dukes of 
Wellington, against the People of England? For myself, my motto has always been, 
‘ Sepe pro rege, semper pro patria.” Such I have been—such am I now—the devoted 
and very humble servant of the people of Westminster. Francis Burpert.” 

Last night, a considerable number of the Westminster electors as- 
setubled at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, for the purpose of receiving 
the report of a Committee appointed to communicate with Sir Francis 
Burdett. Sir Franeis had net arrived from Derbyshire. Messrs. De 
Vear and Pouncy were unable to find places in the coaches of Tuesday 
or Wednesday ; therefore they had no further information to give; and 
Mr. De Vear read the letter from Sir Francis to the parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, give: above. 

Colonel Evans seems, from the reports, to have made a very strange 
sort of exhibition— 

He praised the letter of Sir Francis, as straightforward and manly ; and 
took the opportunity of commenting upon Sir Robert Peel’s address to his con- 
stituents,—which, although it did not, as regarded the Dissenters, and one or 
two other points, go as fur as he could wish, afforded him pleasure, from the 
assurance it gave that there wus no intention of mutilating, or in anywise 
touching the Reform Bill. It was not a document that the country need be afraid 
of; and if the Reformers only remained united, they need fear nothing. The 
gallant Colonel concladed by saying, that he was told a plot had been hatched in 
some of the club houses to bring in a third candidate, so as to oust hit or Sir 
Francis Burdett; but he was sure the electors would not suffer Westminster to 
be made a Whig or Tory borough. 

Dr. Bainbridge, who proposed Colonel Evans at the last election, 
moved a resolution pledging the meeting to support Sir Francis and 
the Colonel, 

A long and desultory conversation ensued, in the course of which 
regret was expressed at Sir Francis Burdett’s silence; which, says the 
Chronicle, ** Gave occasion to Colonel Evans to make three speeches 
in his favour, and to throw out some reflections upon the heretofore 
supporters of Sir Francis Burdett, for now hesitating to support him, 
and to insinuate that they were in ‘ the plot ;’ an opinion in which Mr. 
Prout expressed his concurrence, saying he thought it strange there 
should be no places vacant to Derby on Tuesday night or Wednesday 
morning.” Messrs. De Vear and Pouncy defended themselves from 
the imputation; and the former read a letter which he had written to 
Sir Francis, urging his very strongly to state explicitly his sentiments 
respecting the Tory Ministry, alid thus remove all ground for the re- 
port against him. The letter of Mr. De Vear was applauded, and tne 
Writer received an unanimous vote of thanks from the meeting. Dr. 
Bainbridge withdrew his resolution; and another was passed, to the 
effect that as Sir Francis had sent no answer, no conclusion respecting 
his conduct would be come to by the meeting. 

The members of the Lumber Troop dined together at Anderton’s 
Hote}, Fleet Street, on Monday evening. Alderman Wood, Mr. 
Grote, Mr. T. Duncombe, and Mr. W. Crawford were pfésent. When 
the healths of the Independent Members for the City and of Mr. Dun- 








combe were given, each of those gentlemen addressed the company, in 
decidedly Liberal speeches. During the dinner, Mr. Grote’s portrait 
was brought in and hung up: in reference to this compliment, Mr. 
Grote said— 

If he ever deserted the cause of the People—if he ever partook in sinister gains, 
or did any thing to perpetuate undue emoluments on the part of the Oligarchy 
—if he was ever thus corrupt and thus dastard; he hoped they would hang his 

ortrait with the face to the wall, and that the original would be for ever de- 
barved from entering the society of honest and free-born men. Every reflecting 
person must see that they lived in very eventful times, and that it became more 
than ever necessary that the most unreserved confidence should be estublidtied 
between the People and their Representatives. Honour should be the constant 
thought of both. A dark cloud was passing over the political horizon, but it 
need not give rise to uneasy thoughts, for it was only the forerunner of calmer 
days, and would in the end most assuredly impart fresh force and vigour to the 
glorious cause of reform and improvement. For such an occasion, and in such 
circumstances, it became him to state candidly and openly to them and to the 
world, what would be his conduct as a Representative of the People. He should 
give to the Administration announced in the Standard of that evening, his 
decided and most uncomprowmisiug opposition. He knew there were some per- 
sons who were so easy of faith, as to believe the protestations—not even of the 
Ministers themselves, but of some self-styled representatives of them—as to cér- 
tain pretended intentions of carrying on the work of reform. He recognized no 
such deception. He knew them only as Anti-Reformers; the Country knew 
them only in that character; and sure was he that the Country would never 
consent to know them in any other light. They might believe him implicitly 
when he said, that all the retorm they would have from such Ministers, would 
pass through the eye of the smallest needle—that it would be the very minimum 
of good that could be conceded under that sacred and too-often abused name. 
He could not conceive it possible for any thing less than a miracle to work so 
sudden a change in the sentiments of men of such determined dispositions, who 
had on every occasion shown such a deep-rooted and unbending antipathy to the 
progress of Reform; and even admitting that they were sincere converts to the 
cause of progressive improvement in the social condition of man, he still should 
be of opinion that they, of all men in the world, were the most unfit to be in- 
trusted with the preparation or conduct of such measures. 

Mr. Crawford declared his full concurrence in every sentiment 
uttered by Mr. Grote. Mr. Duncombe was spirited and sarcastic in 
his denunciation of Tory men and measures ; and Mr. Alderman Wood 
referred to the uniform conduct of his public life as a pledge that he 
would be found doing his duty in Parliament. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the ward of Cripplegate Within 
was held on Tuesday, in the premises belonging to Mr. Palmer :of 
Wood Street, Cheapside, for the purpose of adopting an address to be 
presented to his Majesty, praying him to dismiss his present Ministers. 
Mr. Alderman Wood presided ; and after considerable opposition on 
the part of some gentlemen, who moved amendments to the resolutions 
which gave rise to much uproar, the original resolutions, with an address 
founded on them, were agreed to. 

A meeting of the Lambeth electors was held last night, at the 
Horns Tavern, Kennington. Messrs. Tennyson and Hawes were 
present, and the numbers assembled are stated at upwards of two thon- 
sand. It was agreed to support the present Liberal Members: they 
were, however, severely catechised—especially Mr. Hawes, whése 
votes for the Poor-Lawand Coercion Bills, and other Whig measures, 
are very unpopular among his constituents. 

The inhabitants of the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, assem- 
bled in their Vestry-room on Wednesday evening, “to consider the 
cause of the obstruction and delay given to the petition of the inhabi- 


-tants of this extensive parish to bis Majesty, to take into considera- 


tion the alarming state of the country at this important crisis, and to 
adopt such measures thereon as may be deemed expedient.” About 
two thousand persons were present. Dr. Lushington, who attended 
the meeting, was received with hearty cheers. <A letter from Mir. 
Clay was read, apoloyizing for his absence, and stating that he had 
attended the day after he received the address of the parishioners, and 
presented it at the Duke of Wellington’s office. As his Grace was 
not there at the time, he left a note, requesting that it should at once 
be presented to his Majesty. As he received no communication from 
the Duke respecting the presentation, he wrote to him: he had been 
obliged to leave town, and had requested that any official communica- 
tion on the subject should be forwarded to Mr. Lawrence, A letter 
was then read, dated the 15th instant, from Mr. Phillips, the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, informing Mr. Clay, by 
order of the Duke of Wellington, that his Grace had not failed to lay 
the address of the parishioners of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, before his 
Majesty. ‘The meeting expressed much dissatisfaction at the treat- 
ment of their address ; and another Anti- Tory address was agreed to, 
to be presented by Lord Durham. 

The Committee of the Three Denominations of the Metropolitan 
Dissenters assembled yesterday, and passed resolutions declaring Sir 
Robert Peel’s address to be most unsatisfactory to the Dissenters, and 
as affording no prospect of the aduption of liberal measures on the part 
of the Cabinet of which he is the head. 





At the Court of Common Council held on Tuesday, a resolution 
was proposed by Mr. Wood, that all persons within each ward capable 
of voting for Members of Parliament for the City of London, should 
have votes in the election of Aldermen, and should be made compellable 
to serve all ward and corporate offices; that the Common Council and 
Ward officers should be elected by the same parties who elect Alder- 
men; and that the electors of Common Hall should be those who are 
qualified to vote under the Reform Act. Mr. Pritchard moved as an 
amendment, that one uniform right of voting ought to be established for 
the election of Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, Chamberlain, Common 
Councilmen, and Auditors ; and that such right of voting ought to be 
enjoyed by all freemen, householders of not less that 10d. annual value, 
who shall be free at the time of election, and shall have resided twélve 
months within the City. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Hali, and Mr. Galloway, 
spoke in favour of the amendment ; which was adopted, with the omis~ 
sion of the 10/. qualification, and the introduction of the condition 
“that the voters shall be householders for twelvemonths within their 
respective wards.” : 

‘The members of the Smithfield Cattle Club dined together on, Mon- 
day evening, at the Freemason’s Tavern; Earl Spencer in the chair, 
Several brief speeches were delivered by Earl Spencer, Lord Ilunting 
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ela, and other farmers, graziers, aid caitle-feeders; and the meeting 
sstcans to have been a very jovial one. 

A meeting took place on Tuesday at Brown’s Hotel, Westminster, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the best means of obtaining 
welief from the Malt-tax. The meeting adopted resolutions expressive 
of the disastrous consequences of the tax, and expressing a hope that 
the present Ministry would take the subject into serious consideration. 
‘There were only five or six gentlemen at the meeting, which was attended 
by aw equal number of reporters.— Courier. 

‘The transactions in tea, under the new system, still form a very pro- 
miment feature of London business, and several valuable experiments 
have been made for the purpose of collecting facts decisive of the utility 
er otherwise of discriminating duties, and of ascertaining whether Lon- 
dam or the outports afford the best market for the commodity. One 
meteantile house, that of Jardine, Mathieson, and Co. by way of put- 
ting this latter question to the test, consigned three vessels from Can- 
tem—the Camden to Glasgow, the Georgiana to Liverpool, and the 
Frances Charlotte to London. The cargoes of these vessels were made 
ap of assortments ofa similar quality, and in some instances a chop” 
ef tea was parted and divided among them. All were sold at about the 
smme time, and under similar circumstances, except that in Glasgow 
there prevailed a great scarcity of tea; the stocks of the dealers on the 
arrival of the Camden having become extremely low. On a comparison 
of the respective sales, it appears that the London prices. were rather 
more than 3} per cent. higher than Glasgow, and 74 per cent. higher 
than Liverpool; and the difference would probably have been greater, 
bet that the London dealers were large purchasers at the sales of both 
these outports. A striking proof of the uncertainty of the present 
mode of levying the duties occurred with respect to the cargoes above- 
mentioned. In the “chops” of Souchong divided among them, and 
being of the same mark and quality, the tea which in London and 
Liverpool has been charged a duty of 2s. as Souchong, in Glasgow was 
wharged 2s, 2d. as Congou tea.— Times. 

4 meeting of the Cortes Bondholders was held on Monday, when 
sesolations were passed calling upon the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange not to allow the new Spanish Loan to be quoted in their 
Hist of prices. This was opposed, on the ground that the bondholders 
wenld derive no advantage from excluding the new Loan from the 
English Stock Market, while the Liberal Government in Spain would 
be seriously damaged thereby. At this stage of the proceedings, it was 
announced that the Chairman had received a letter from the Spanish 
Chargé d’ Affaires, addressed to the Committee of Bondholders, pro- 
fessing that the first wishes of the Spanish Government were to do 
yastiece to their creditors; and stating that having a communication to 
tmake to the Committee on the part of the Spanish Government, the 
Cemmittee were requested to wait upon the Spanish Minister for the 
purpose of receiving it. It was then proposed to adjourn the meeting 
watil next Monday, in order to comply with the terms of the commu- 
mication previous to taking further steps. After some confusion and 
temult, in the midst of which Mr. Ricardo vindicated the conduct of 
Mi. Ardouin in reference to the loan, the motion was agreed to, and the 
maeeting adjourned. 











At the Marlborough Street Police-office, on Thursday, Edward Lee, a 
hill-sticker, was charged with sticking Anti-Tory placards on the 
mansions of the Duke of Wellington and the late Duke of Gloucester. 
ne of the bills, which was of a very conspicuous size, was produced : 
¥t was headed, “‘ Tory Misrule ;” and the body contained a description 
ef certain political works, one of which was stated to be “ The Duke’s 
IMfode of Keeping the People Quiet,” published by Mr. Effingham 
Wilson, of Cornhill, The man, when questioned, said he had been 
employed to stick the bills in different places, and against the houses 
af certain of the nobility, upon receiving an assurance that he would be 
zelieved from any consequences by the person who had engaged him. 
Afr. Cham ers asked who had yettee Br him? The defendant said, it 
was Mr. |). Wilson, of Cornhill. Mr. Chambers remarked, that it 
was for the City authorities to deal with that part of the case, he only 
having jurisdiction over the charge brought before him. The Police- 
anan said, the defendant had stuck one of the bills against the residence 
ef Lady William Gordon, Green Park Lodge, and had attempted 
several times to stick similar bills on the residences of the Duke of 
Wellington and the Duke of Gloucester; but he prevented him. Mr. 
Chambers considered that the defendant had acted very improperly, in 
defacing the houses of private individuals with his placards, and he 
thought that it would be his duty to hold him to bail. The defendant 
was remanded for about twenty minutes, and was then called in and 
@scharged. 

[The Morning Chronicle remarks, in reference to this case—‘* The 
Duke had no sooner seized the reins of Government, than a peculiar 
vigilance against all indications of popular feeling began to be mani- 
fested. The main body of the ‘ unprincipled press,’ as Sir Robert 
Peel termed the newspapers which supported the Reform Bill, could 
not well be attacked as yet; but with the wariness of an old cam- 
paigner, his Grace began at once to direct his attention to the tirailleurs 
ef the press. Against the bill-stickers, who, during the former Admi- 
mistration had become formidable, the operations of the Police were 
assiduously directed. All hand-bills calling meetings to petition for 
the removal of the Duke were carefully pulled down by these guardians 
ef the public tranquillity. There have been, during the last three or 
four weeks, loud complaints in every quarter of the prevalence of theft. 
The truth would seem to be, that the Police have been occupied, not 
in preventing crime, but in assisting fhe Duke and Sir Robert by giving 
chase to ballad-singers and bill-stickers.”] 

At the Thames Police Office, on Monday, Palmer, who has been 
three times under public examination, charged with setting fire to 
various buildings in Rotherhithe, was again brought up for reexamina- 
tion. Another charge against him was investigated; and at the ter- 
maination of a long inquiry into the circumstances attending the fires, 
Mr. Ballantine said, it must be further pursued, as the facts and pre- 
varications he had heard that day confirmed the very suspicious circum- 
stances already deposed to against the prisoner; and he remanded him 
for another week. 

A Coroner’s Jury on Monday found a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against Edward and Felicia Chabassier and Mary Ann Taylor, who 





——— 


are charged with having poisoned the infant child of the two former. 
The supposed murderers have made off to the Continent. They re- 
sided in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 

The George the Third convictiship sailed on Sunday from Woolwich, 
for Van Diemen’s Land, with 220 male prisoners, under the superin. 
tendence of Dr. Wyse. A detachment of the Fiftieth Regiment, com. 
manded by Major Ryan, went out also in the same ship. 

The nurse in the family of Mr. Henry Whitmore, of Wyndham 
Street, Bryanstone Square, having gone on Sunday evening to a box in 
which were a cat and kittens, with intent to take one of them out for 
the amusement of an infant in her arms, as she was stooping down the 


cat flew out in a rage, and tore out one of the eyes of the child with : 


her claws. 





Che Country. 


The Taunton Courier contains an account of a very numerous meet. a 
ing of the Reformers of West Somersetshire, held on Monday last, § 
About three thousand persons were © 
Resolutions pledging the meeting to every exertion in order 7 


at the County Hall in Taunton. 
present. 
to secure the return of the Reformed Members, Messrs. Sandford and 
Kemyss Tynte, were passed by acclamation. 
chair; but Sir Thomas Lethbridge took the lead in the proceedings of 
the day. He stated that Messrs. Beadon and Berkeley Portman were 
again actively exerting themselves in behalf of the Reformers; and 


there was every reason to believe, as the votes of their Members had © 


given great satisfaction, that they would both be again returned. 

Captain Bunter delivered avery energetic speech— 

«The men who would now rule us stand in this situation—either they 
have no principle at all, or they are going to turn traitors to their principles, 
and act the dishonourable part of doing that which they have incessantly 
denounced. Were they in earnest when they opposed Reform, cr aie 
they in earnest when they promise it now? Are we to believe the Duke in 
Opposition, or the Duke in office? Cansuch men be trusted? Would it not 
be an eternal disgrace to our country, if such a spectacle of moral degradation 
should be exhibited in our Government? If they are Tories, the People will § 
oppose them; if they come under false colours, and profess Reform for the sake 


of place, the high heart of the people of Britain will spurn much dishonour, © 
It will be for you to de- | 
cide whether you will be slaves or freemen; and you cannot better show your © 
Will you have a 7 
Government for the good of the few, or one that seeks the welfare of the many? | 
I say to Mr. Tynte—Go back to Parliament; tell the Ministry that you repre. 7 
sent the feelings of the men of Somerset ; that it is their firm resolve that no 7 


Our duty is plain, we must return tried Reformers. 


opinion than by reelecting your present Liberal Members. 


Minister shall rule them on Tory principles; andthat they will not permit the | 


moral dignity and reputation of England to be sullied by enduring political pro- © 
( Let the House of @ 
Commons make such a declaration ; and then let thesé men, if they dare, turn 


fligacy and dishonour in the highest officers of the State. 


apostates from their former principles for the sake of place.” 


Mr. Sandford is not at present in England, being on the Continent a 
with Mrs. Sandford, who is an invalid; but, Mr. Kemyss Tynte | 
attended the meeting, and spoke with his usual spirit and independence 7 


of character. 


«¢ Gentlemen (he said), from our first connexion, I have invariably told you : 
that I was perfectly independent; that I considered my country to be my party, | 


and that I should stand by the broad principle of independency. Gentlemen, © 
1 have done so; I have pursued but one path, the path of duty, without looking | 
to the right or looking to the left. I have certainly generally supported Lord 
Grey’s Admistration ; and when I name him, I name him with the respect, the § 
veneration, and gratitude, that every real Reformer must feel towards that great | 
statesman, to whom we owe the Reform Bill. But, confiding as I generally did, 
in my Lord Grey’s Government, yet on some occasions when stern duty called 
upon me to oppose some measures of that Administration, I shrunk not from | 
that duty, and my vote was given as my conscience whispered me was right. | 
Gentlemen, there were undoubtedly some errors in Lord Grey’s Administration; | 
and I consider the greatest to have been, an attempt that I will call by no 
harsher term than an amiable motive, a vain attempt, an attempt that has 
proved vain, to conciliate an implacable enemy. The attempt only gave a de- © 
gree of assurance and confidence in the Anti-Reforming party; and thougha | 
collision between the two Houses of Parliament was averted, yet great evils cer- 7 
tainly arose from that attempt.” 


He then referred to the more Liberal character of Lord Melbourne's | 
Cabinet, its consequent. overthrow, and the attempt of the Tories to | 
get up the cry of “reaction,” and of “measures, not men.” 

“Reaction! do they talk of reaction? do they say the People of England 
sleep? Ifso, itis the sleep of the giant who will awake refreshed. .Gentle- 
men, we will support the Constitution in its purity, King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. We want no inroads on valuable institutions, but we want abuses | 
reformed. Some gentlemen have spoken of ‘ measures, not men.” I say it is 
necessary to have Reformers as Ministers, that we may have abuses reformed. 
What said Mr. Canning?, ‘ Away with the cant of measures, not men ; do ‘ 

ou suppose it is the harness, and not the horses, that draw the chariot along *” 
No, gentlemen, he assured that the men who have recently been called to power— | 
who have opposed reformation for so many years—who opposed the Reform Bill | 
itself—be assured that they are not the men who will work out the benefits that 


you expect from that tree which planted by Earl Grey would have borne full ; 


and fair fruits under the fostering care of a Melbourne.” ; Da 7 
After the meeting broke up, Committees for Taunton district ane 
the Western Division of the county were organized. 


On Wednesday evening, about eight hundred Members of the Buck- 
inghamshire Agricultural Association dined at the County Hall in | 
Aylesbury. The Duke of Buckingham took the chair. The compavy 9 
consisted principally of the neighbouring Tory gentry, and their tenants. | 
Among them were the Marquis of Chandos, Lord Boston, Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Sir Harry Verney, Sir John Dashwood King, Sir Alex- j 
ander Croke, Sir John Chetwode, Sir Robert Gunning, Colonel Han- 
mer, Mr. Rickford, Mr. T. P. Williams, Mr. G. 8. Harcourt, Mr. G. |} 
Lyall, and Mr. D’Israeli “the younger.” Altogether, it seems t0 | 
have been the best-attended Tory meeting that has occurred since the 
dismissal of the Whigs. The Duke of Buckiugham declared, that the 
meeting was no party, but still a political one. The speeches, the 
toasts, and the manner in which they were received, were, however, 
precisely such as must be expected from High Tories. The distresse¢ 
state of the Agricultural interest was enlarged upon, and the measures 
of the last session for the relief of the landowners were sneered at by 
the speakers. ‘The Marquis of Chandos alluded to the change ° 
Ministers— 








Dr. Blake was in the 
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“Tam more or less acquainted with the members that are to form the present 
Administration, They are men more or less dependent on the soil, and I look 
to them with confidence ; and I hope that, being men who when out of office 
did support the British farmer, they will not now, when in office, desert him. I 
know that many difficulties have arisen, and many differences of opinion prevail, 
as to the mode in which relief is to be granted to the farmer. Many have very 
justly thought that the only relief that could be afforded them was the taking off 
of those taxes that pressed most heavily upon them, and some thought that they 
might be relieved by taking off the taxes that fell heavily upon their fellow- 
countrymen in the large towns. . . . I consider it my bounden, my unflinching 
duty, to pursue every means that may sway England’s prosperity—that may 
make the farmers prosper and yield to them assistance ; and one of the best means 
Iconsider, is the repeal of the Malt-tax: for by its repeal we may have the unre- 
stricted use of corn, which would lead the farmers to brew—enable them to drink 
good beer, and all by their own fireside, and save the labourer frorn the contami- 
nation of the beer-shops. I hope, therefore, that the attention of his Majesty’s 





present Government will without delay be directed towards this tax—that they + 


will repeal the whole, or at least a part, of the Malt-tax. (Cries of “ They 
must repeal the whole!”) If we approach the Throne in a dutiful and respect- 
ful manner, I trust that the Ministers who are at present in power will recollect 
the support the farmers gave them in times of trouble and uncertainty ; and that 
they will prove that recollection by now, in their turn, supporting the farmers. 
I, for one, will not answer for any man; I will place no confidence in any 
bosom but my own; and I think you may place some confidence in ime, since, [ 
believe, I have never swerved from the principles I first advocated, nor deceived 
the confidence you reposed in me at the outset of my political life.” 

Mr. D’Israeli professed himself dissatisfied with the exclusion of 
Lord Chandos from the Cabinet— 

A few days ago, he had hoped for extensive relief from the present Adminis- 
tration ; but his hopes were greatly abated, when he saw that a distinguished 
individual there present—an individual remarkable for his honour, talent, and 
devotion to the country—he meant their noble Representative—was not taking 
the place every one expected he would take in the councils of his Sovereign. 


ministration. 


avoided the subject ; but he thought that the noble Marquis should have alluded | 


to it, especially when a gentleman respected by the agriculturists, in the same 
manner as the noble Marquis, was called to the King’s councils—he meant, of 
course, Sir Edward Knatchbull. Ought it to be to be said that there was any 
split in their ranks, as itsurely would be said, when the country saw that Sir 
Edward Knatchbull was called to the councils of the Sovereign, and the Mar- 
quis of Chandos excluded from them? He would be more explicit, and say 
that he was glad to see that the Cabinet was not as yet formed; and he hoped 
that the delay was in expectation of the results of this great Aylesbury meet- 
ing. (Loud cheers.) He looked upon that meeting with feelings of delight— 
he might even say of admiration; and they all might remember, that the only 
time he ever raised his voice within those walls, was to tell them that the way 
to be defeated: was not tobe organized. He told them then, that when a 
government was weak, it behoved society, in its own defence, to b® strong. He 
felt that in an age when trades unions existed, it was necessary to have the pro- 
tection of agricultural associations. 
agriculturists was by petitioning for a repeal, of the Malt-tax: not for a re- 
peal of the half of it—such a request should aot proceed from them, but might 
perhaps be left to the suggestion of Ministers. 

The company retired after having been emphatically blessed by the 
Duke of Buckingham. ‘ My brother farmers,” said his Grace, “ God 
bless you all.” 

The Norwich Tories celebrated the anniversary of the election of 
Lord Stormont and Sir James Scarlett, on the 12th, by dining together. 
Lord Stormont and Mr. Robert Campbell Scarlett were the chief 
orators. Mr. Scarlett announced himself as a candidate to succeed his 
father upon the expected elevation of the latter to the bench. His 
speech contains nothing remarkable. Lord Stormont was abusive in 
his language, especially when speaking of Lord Durham and Mr. 
Edward Bulwer: the first he called “a political St. John Long,” the 
second ‘a vulgar though clever pamphleteer.” He also gave vent to 
the following characteristic passages, which we select as being in the 
true honest old Tory vein. 

*¢ Gentlemen, it has been said that the Administration about to be formed are 
going to introduce great and manifold reforms into the institutions of the 
country. The persons who have said so express only their own belief, and have 
no authority for what they say. I avow, and IJ always like publicly to avow 
my sentiments; for I entertain none of which I am ashamed, neither am I 
ashamed to confess myself wrong when it is proved so tomy judgment. Gentle- 
men, I avow that I always had a violent dislike to the word Reform—there is 
much in a name, and I have strong feelings against that name. . . . . 
I know that the Church of England has many enemies: the Roman Catholics, 
the Socinian, the Atheist, will attack it. I know also that she has many friends 
and many supporters, and I feel confident that the great majority of the people 
feel deep interest in her safety and welfare. I would say, detect any fault, 
prove any abuse, and we will correct it. With these views am prepared to act 
towards the Church. I will uphold the institution itself, for the further exten- 
sion of that religion which she teaches—the Protestant religion as established by 
law. When Isay this, Iam not the professor of any bigotted opinion—I look 
not with any malicious feeling or with any distrust towards those persons who 
differ from me—I admit to the fullest extent the right of all to worship their 
Maker according to their own ideas; but Ij also believe, that that state must 
fall in which its religion and politics are not intimately blended, and conse~ 
quently I would always maintain the connexion in this country of Church and 
State. If I am prepared to correct abuses in the Church, I am also one of those 
who would die in her defence!” 

The West Kent Tory dinner took place yesterday, at Maidstone. 
The reporters of the Morning Chronicle were expressly excluded by the 
Commitee of management ; nevertheless, a report occupying two columns 
anda half appears in the Chronicle of this morning. ‘The principal 
persons present were Lord Mahon (the Chairman,) Lord Winchil- 
sea, Lord Bexley, Lord Brecknock, Lord Farnborough, Lord Sydney, 
Lord Marsham, Lord Maidstone, Sir W. Geary, the Honourable 
Captain King; and a number of military and clerical gentlemen. 
Lord Mahon, Lord Winchilsea, the Rev. J. Moore, and Mr. Berens, 
were the principal orators. The speeches appear to have been ex- 
eeedingly dull—except that of Mr. Moore, who triumphed mightly in 
the exaltation of his party, and that of the Honourable Captain King, 
a Naval officer, who declared the Navy to be ready to give assistance 
either in “ resisting a foreign enemy or a domestic fue!” 

The address to the King lately sent up by the Tory party from 
Poole, was intended as “a clear indication of a reaction.” ‘It will 
soon be ascertained what that reaction is. We, who know how the 
address was got up, should be surprised if it could show the slightest 


The best mode of obtaining relief for the | 
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reaction. A large proportion of the namesattached to that address was 


composed of women and literally children. The women were made t» 
sign their Christian name with the initial only; because if they badl 
written it at length, the trick would have been detected. These are 
the shifts to which the party is reduced to keep up any thing like a 
hope in their desperate circumstances.— Globe. 

Loyal addresses to his Majesty, in support of the royal prerogativear 
the choice of Ministers, have been agreed to at Birmingham, Tam- 
worth, Rugely, Lymington, Christchurch, Bishop’s Waltham, Worcester, 
Wells, Havering, Handsworth, Liverpool, and a few other places ; 
but in no instance yet hasa fair public meeting been called by the 
Tories. 





The poll for and against the Birmingham Church-rate closed om 
Saturday afternoon. The Church party were exceedingly enraged at 
the result, which gave a gross majority against the rate of 4976; the 
numbers being 6699 to 1723. The number of votes given on the 
last day were—248 for, and 483 against the rate. A Mr. Gutteridge, 
amidst great uproar, demanded the continuation of the poll, on the 
ground that some who wished to give their votes could not get to 
the polling-place ; but the Rector, Mr. Moseley, would not consent to 
this further breach of hisengagement. Messrs. Hadley, Edmonds, and 
the Reverend Mr. Macdonnell, addressed the multitude, amounting 
to several thousand persons ; and the proceedings terminated. The re- 
sult of the scrutiny will be anxiously looked for. 

Duri ng the last two years, attempts have been made at Devonpot 
to have a Church-rate, which has been as constantly opposed both by 
Churchmen and Dissenters. On Thursday the 11th, the Church- 
wardens called another meeting of the parish, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of granting a rate for the maintenance 
An attempt was made by the High Church 


to have it held in the small room, which could not contain a third part 
of those who would most likely assemble. About three or four hundred 
rate-payers attended, and the meeting was ultimately held in the great 
room of the Town Hall. <A halfpenny rate was only demanded by the 
Churchwardens; and, after a great deal of discussion, the rate was 
refused, and only about forty hands were held up in its favour. A poll 
was at first demanded, but it was soon discovered more prudent not to 
risk it. After the sense of the meeting was ascertained and declared, the 
Chairman recommended the supporters of the rate to refrain from again 
agitating the question, and to show their zeal and attachment to the 
Church by voluntarily subscribing to its support. Whilst this proposal 
was most cordially acceded to by a great many of those who opposed the 
rate, not a single individual on the other side offered a farthing. 

There have, as usual, been a number of incendiary fires in the coum~ 
try,—in Warwickshire, Norfolk, and several of the inland counties ; 
but the particulars are generally uninteresting, except to the sufferers 
and their neighbours. 

Between Sunday the 7th and the Wednesday following, the parish 
church of Fressingfield, near Bungay, was broken into by some thieves, 
who forced open the parish chest and stole the whole of the com- 
munion plate. 





SCOTLAND. 

When the Scotch Burgh Bill had passed all its stages in the House 
of Commons last year, Lord Brougham was exceedingly averse from 
proceeding with it in the Lords, and strongly advised its postpene- 
ment. In consequence of his quailing timidity and opposition te the 
further progress of the Bill in the Upper House of Parliament, 2 
numerous meeting of the Scotch Members took place at Lord Grey's; 
at whi-h meeting several of the principal Members, among others, Mr. 
Abe:cromby, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Bannerman, declared to Lord 
Grey, that they considered the Government pledged to carry through 
the measure ; that they had been the foremost supporters of the Mi- 
nistry through good and evil report; and that they could not show 
their faces in Scotland unless the bill were passed, or at all events 
pressed to a decision in the Lords. Lord Brougham was present, and 
attempted to shuffle and resist, and was roughly treated by several Scotch 
Members. The Council terminated by the £x-Chancellor being com- 
pelled to adopt and proceed with the bill. These circumstances are 
notorious.— Courier. [Besides this statement, the Courier has pub- 
lished a long letter from Edinburgh, full of details, which completely 
confirm what we asserted last week under this article of Lord 
Brougham’s Defence of himself.] 

Lord Stanley having received an address to the King from the Town~ 
Council of Hamilton, wrote to the Provost, that he had transmitted 
it, for presentation, to the Duke of Wellington as Home Secretary ; 
and added, that the address contained sentiments admirably expressed 
and entirely in accordance with his own. It appears that three addresses 
have been agreed to at Hamilton,—one expressing Tory, one Whig, 
and one Radical opinions. It was the Whig address that Lord Stanley 
received and approved of; but the Glasgow Courier, the Post, and the 
Stan/ard, supposing that it was the one sent by the Tories, adduced 
his upproval as evidence of his intended support of the Duke! It turas 
out that Lord Stanley’s reply will not admit of any such construction. 

The Town-Council of Glasgow has refused to confer on Lord 
Stanley the freedom of the city. — Scottish Guardian. 

The Glasgow Chronicle gives a list of seventy-two places in Scotland 
rom which Anti-Tory addresses had been sent up to the King. 

The inhabitants of Caithness have resolved to petition the House of 
Peers to expel the Duke of Wellington from their body! 





IRELAND. 

The Members of the Anti-Tory Association continue to meet 
almost daily. Thirty-five Members of Parliament are enrolled in ite 
ranks. Mr. O’Connell talks of establishing an Anti-Tory Rent, for 
defraying the expenses of the Liberal candidates at the coming elec- 
tions. [Anexellent plan, not for Ireland only, but for the Three 
Kingdoms. ] 

The Reformers of Derry have met, to the number of between five 
and six thousand ; and the sentiments conveyed in the different resolu- 
tions were Anti-Tory in the highest degree. This was a demonstre~ 
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tion ina quarter from which the friends of libeity did not expect to 
derive much assistance. 

The Irish papers contain the usual quantity of assaults, tithe-fights, 
and murders; but the particulars this week are not remarkable for 
their atrocity. 7 


THE TORY MANIFESTO. 
SiR ROBERT PEEL’S ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF TAMWORTH. 
ir " . 

{This document was first given to the world in three of the News- 
papers published on Thursday morning. In the Herald, it appeared 
among the advertisements, like the election addresses: but in the 
Times (which now openly displays the badges and livery of the Duke), 
it appeared in large type as the principal leader of the day, though 
without a word of comment—exactly as in the other morning organ of 
the new Government, the Tory and consistent Post. ] 

.“ GentLemMEN—On the 26th of November last, being then at Rome, I received from 
his Majesty a summons, wholly unforeseen and unexpected by me, to return to Eng- 
land without delay, for the purpose of assisting his Majesty in the formation of a new 
Government. I instantly obeyed the command for my return; and, on my arrival, I 
did not hesitate, after an anxious review of the position of public affairs, to place at 
the ore of my Sovereign auy services which I might be thought capable of 
rendering. 

“ My acceptance of the first office in the Government terminates for the present my 
political connexion with you. In secking the renewal of it, whenever you shall be 
called upon to perform the duty of electing a Representative in Parliament, I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to enter into a declaration of my views of public policy—as full and 
unreserved as I can make it, consistently with my duty as a Minister of the Crown. 
You are entitled to this from the nature of the trust which I again solicit—from the 
long habits of friendly intercourse in which we have lived—and from your tried ad- 
herence to me in times of difficulty, when the demonstration of unabated confidence was 
of peculiar value. I gladly avail myself also of this, a legitimate opportunity, of 
imaking a more public appeal—of addressing, through you, to that great and intelligent 
class of society, of which you are a portion, and a fair and unexceptionable representa- 
tive-—to that class which is much less interested in the contentions of party than in the 
maintenance of order, and the cause of good government—that frank exposition of gene- 
ral principles and views, which appears to be anxiously expected, and which it ought 
i Ae re the inclination, and cannot be the interest, of a Minister of this country to 
withhold, 

“ Gentlemen, the arduous duties in which T am engaged, have been imposed upon me 
through na act of mine, Whether they were an object of ambition coveted by me— 
whether I regard the power and distinction they confer as any sufficient compensation 
for the heavy sacrifices they involve—are matters of mere personal concern, on which I 
will not waste a word. The King, in a crisis of great difficulty, required my services. 
The question I had to decide was this—Shall I obey the call; or shall; 1 shrink from 
the responsibility, alleging as the reason that I consider myself, in consequence of the 
Reform Bill, as labouring under a sort of moral disqualification which must preclude 
me, and all who think with me, both now and for ever from entering into the official 
service of the Crown? Would it, I ask, be becoming in any public man to act upon 
such a principle? Was it fit that I should assume that either the object or the effect of 
the R aire Bill has been to preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the good sense 
and calm judgment of the People, and so to fetter the prerogative of the Crown that the 

ing has no free choice among his subjects, but must select his Ministers from one sec- 
tion, and one section only of public men? I have taken another course ; but I have not 
taken it without deep and anxious consideration as to the probability that my opinions 
are so far in unison with those of the constituent body of the United Kingdom, as to 
enable me and those with whom I am about to act, and whose sentiments are in entire 
concurreuce with my own, to establish such a claim upon public confidence as shall en- 
able us to conduct with vigour and success the Government of this country. 

“T have the firmest conviction, that that confidence cannot be secured by any other 
course than that of a frank and explicit declarations of principle; that vague and un- 
meaning professions of popular opinions may quiet distrust for a time, may influence 
this or that election, but that such professions must ultimately and signally fail, if, being 
amade, they are not adhered to, or if they are incousistent with the honour and character 
of those who make them. 

“ Now, I say at once, that I will not accept power on the condition of declaring my- 
self an apostate from the principles on which I have heretofore acted. At the same 
time, I never will admit that I have been, either before or after the Reform Bill, the 
defender of abuses, or the enemy of judicious reforms, I appeal with confidence, in de- 
nial of the charge, to the active part I took in the great question of the Currency, in the 
Consolidation and Amendment of the Criminal Law—in the revisal of the whole system 
of Trial by Jury—to the opinions I have professed, and uniformly acted on with regard 
to other branches of the jurisprudence of the country. I appeal to this as a proof that I 
have not been disposed to acquiesce in acknowledged evils, either from the mere super- 
Stitious reverence for ancient usages, or from the dread or labour or responsibility in the 
application of a remedy. 

“Bat the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new wera; and it is the duty of a 
Minister to declare explicitly, first, whether he will maintain the bill itself; and, 
secondly, whether he will act upon the spirit in which it was conceived, 

“ With respect to the Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now the declaration which I 
made whien I entered the House of Commons as a Member of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, that I consider the Reform Bill a final and irrevocable settlement of a great con- 
stitutional question—a settlement which no friend to the peace and welfare of this 
country would attempt to disturb, either by direct or by insidious means. 
fA“ Then, as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the willingness to adopt and enforce 
it asa rule of Government. If by adopting the spirit of the Reform Bill it be meant 
that we are to live in a perpetual vortex of agitation—that public men can only sup- 
port themselves in public estimation by adopting every popular impression of the day 
~~by promising the instant redress of any thing which anybody may call an abuse—by 
abandoning altogether that great aid of Government, more powerful than either law 
or reason, the respect for ancient rights, and the deference to prescriptive authority—if 
this be the spirit of the Reform Bill, [ will not undertake to adopt it. Lut if the spirit of 
the Reform Bill implies merely a careful review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, 
undertaken in a friendly temper, combining with the firm maintenance of established 
rights the correction of proved abuses aud the redress of real grievances, in that case 
Jean for myself and colleagues undertake to act in such a spirit and with such in- 
tentions, 

“Such declarations of general principles are, 1 am aware, necessarily vague; but 
in order to be more explicit, I will endeavour to apply them practically to some of 
those questions which have of late attracted the greatest share of public interest and 
atteution. 

“I take first the inquiry into Municipal Corporations. It is not my intention to ad. 
vise the Crown to interrupt the progress of that inquiry, or to transfer the conduct of it 
from those to whom it was committed by the late Government. For myself, I gave the 
best proof that I was not unfriendly to the principle of inquiry, by conseating to be a 
member of that Committee of the House of Commons on which it was originally de- 
volved. Noreport has yet been made by the Commissioners to whom the inquiry was 
afterwards referred ; and until that report be made, I cannot be expected to give, on the 
part of the Government, any other pledge than that they will bestow on the sugges- 
tions it may contain, and the evidence on which they may be founded, a full and un- 
prejudiced consideration, ‘ : 

“f will, in the next place, address myself to the questions in which those of our 
fellow-countrymen who dissent from the doctrines of the Established Church take an 
especial interest. Instead of making new professions, I will refer to the course which I 
took upon those subjects when out of power. In the first place, I supported the mea- 
sure brought forward by Lord Althorp, the object of which was to exempt all classes 
from the payment of church-rates, applying in lieu thereof, out of a branch of the 
revenue, a certain sum for the building and repair of churches. I never expressed, nor 
did entertain, the slightest objection to the principle of a bill of which Lord John 
Russell was the author, intended to relieve the conscientious scruples of Dissenters, in 
respect tu the ceremony of marriage. I give no opinion now on the particular mea- 
sures themselves. They were proposed by Ministers in whom the Dissenters had 
confidence ; they were intended to give relief ; and it is sufficient for my preseut pur- 
pose to state that I supported the principle ofthem, I opposed, and I am bound to 
state that my opinions in that respect have undergone no change, the admission of 
Dissenters, as a eaten of right, into the Universities : but I expressly declared, that ifre- 
gulatious, enforced by public authorities superintending the professions of law and medi- 
cine, aud the studies connected with them, had the effect of conferring advantages of 
the nature of civil privileges on one class of the King’s subjects from which another 
class was excluded, those regulations ought to undergo modification, with the view of 





| feet equality with respect to any civil privilege. 


placing all the King’s subjects, whatever their religious creed, mpon a footing of on. 
I appeal to the course which J pursued 


| on those several questions when office must have been out of contemplation ; and I ask 


| with confidence, 





Joes that course imply that I was actuated by any iliberal or intole. 
rant spirit towards the Dissenting body, or by an unwillivgness to consider fairly the 
redress of any real grievances ? 

“In the examination of other questions which excited public feeling, I will not omit 
the Pension-list. I resisted, and with the opinions I entertain I should again resist, « 
retrospective iaquiry into pensions granted by the Crown, at a time when the discretion 
of the Crown was neither fettered by law_nor by the expression of any opinion on 
the part of the House of Commons: but I wed, for the resolution moved by Lord 
Althorp that p-nsions on the Civil List ought for the future to be confined to such per- 
sons only as have just claims to the Royal beneficence, or are entitled to consideration 
on account either of their personal services to tke Crown, or of the performauce of duties 
to the public, or of their scientific or literary eminence. On the resolution which | 
thus supported as a private Member of Parliament, I shall scrupulously act as a 
Minister of the Crown, and shall advise the grant of no pension which is not in con- 
formity with the spirit and intention of the vote to which | was a party. 

“Then, as to the great question of Church Reform, onthat head I have no new profes- 
sions to make. I cannot give my consent to the alienation of Church property, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, from strictly ecclesiastical purposes. But I repeat now 
the opinions that [ have already expressed in Parliament. in regard to the Chureh 
Establishment in Ireland—that if by an improved distribution of the revenues of the 
Church, its just influence can be extended and the true interests of the Established 
religion promoted, all other considerations should be made subordinate to the advance. 
ment of objects of such paramount importance. 

* As to Church property in this country, no person has expressed a more earnest wish 
than I have done that the question of Tithe, complicated and difficult as I acknowledge 
it to be, should, if possible, be satisfactorily settled by the means of a commutation 
founded upon just principles, and proposed after mature consideration. 

“W'th regard to alterations in the laws which govern our Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, I have had no recent opportunity of giving that grave consideration to a subject 
of the deepest interest which could alone justify me in making any public declaration 
of opinion. It is a subject which must undergo the fullest deliberation; and into that 
deliberation the Government will enter with the sincerest desire to remove every abuse 
that can impair the efficiency of the Establishment, to extend the sphere of its useful- 
hess, and to strengthen and confirm its just claims upon the respect and affections of the 
people. 

“It is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further details. I have said enough, 
with respect to general principles and their practical application to public measures, to 
indicate the spirit in which the King’s Government is prepared to act. Our object will 
be the maintenance of peace, the scrupulous and honourable fulfilment, without refe- 
rence te their original policy, of all existing engagements with Foreign Powers, the 
support of public credit, the enforcement of strict economy, and the just and impartial 
consideration of what is due to all interests, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, 

** Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in which | am engaged, | feel assured 
that you will mark, by a renewal of your confidence, your approbation of the course [ 
have pursued in accepting office. I enter upon the arduous tities assigned to me, with 
the deepest sense of the responsibility they involve; with great distrust of my own 
qualifications for their adequate discharge ; but at the same time with a resolution to 
persevere, which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse of public duty, the con- 
sciousness of upright motives, and the firm belief that the People of this country will so 
far maintain the prerogative of the King, as to give to the Ministers of his choice, not 
an implicit confidence, but a fair trial. 

« I am, Gentlemen, with affectionate regard, most faithfully yours 
“ Robert Peet,” 





ELECTION TALK. 


The Liberal candidates are Mr. Etwall and Mr. 
The Tory 


ANDOVER. 
Nightingale of Embley; Mr. Fellowes having retired. 
favourite is Sir John Pollen. 

ArunvDEL. Mr. D. Lyon of Goring opposes Lord Dudley Stuart. 

Asnpurton. Mr. Horsley Palmer has put forth a Liberal address 
to the electors; but Mr. Palmer is a Tory notwithstanding, and may 
therefore suit Lord Clinton, the patron of the borough, very well. 

Bassettaw. Mr. G. H. Vernon has been canvassing the electors ; 
the Tories mean to get the Honourable Captain Duncombe to oppose 
him. 

Beprorp. Captain Polhill is again in the field. 
a bold man ”—up to every thing. 

Berksuire. Captain Deans Dundas offers to succeed Mr. Throck- 
morton. Mr. Palmer will probably be reelected; and Mr. Pusey, 
another Tory, is talked of. Mr. John Walter has published a long- 
winded address to the electors. He and the Zimes are trimming their 
sails to the same wind. The theory is, that the Times is to defy the 
loss of subscribers, and to support the Tories until Mr. Walter, 
whose last election cost him some 40,0000. is safe in his seat again. It 
is thought that this is the most economical method of electioneering. 
Mr. Walter declares that he shall continue a Reformer, “until the Con- 
sitution will have been brought back to its original purity.” What stuff! 
When was the Constitution pure? Name the year and the reign, Mr. 
Walter. Charles the Second’s was the most noted reign for political 
shuffling : perhaps that is the period of purity, according to Mr. Wal- 
ter’s notion, He thus replies to the charge of having deserted his 
party 

“ Itis said that I am gone over tothe Tories, If there be any reason or truth in 
what I have urged above, I think it will be obvious that the Tories are come to those 
opinions which I have always professed—not that I am_ gone over to theirs; and, if 
they have not come to our party, I at least shall be found as much opposed to them as 
I ever have been. I have been charged with seeking objects of personal ambition or 
lucre. In answer to these accusations, I must state, in the most positive manuer, that 
I neither have applied for, nor ever even contetgplated an application, for any one 
mark of distinction, or source of gain, from the last or any other Ministry; and I will 
so far pledge myself for the future as to say, that neither for myself, hor any meraber 
of my family, will I accept any of those favours from the servants of the Crown which I 
have been falsely charged with aiming at, or soliciting.” es 

The Tories have not gone over to the Liberals, and yet the Times 
supports the Tories. How is this? Mr. Walter has got no place or 
pension from the Duke: no, but has not Mr. Walter something like an 
assurance that his Tory opponents in Berkshire shall be muzzled, if 
the Times is managed discreetly ; and is not this equivalent to a good 
round sum in the pockets of any man who has to contest a county on 
such terribly expensive terms as Mr. Walter at the last election 
contested Berkshire ? 2 2 

Bevertey. The electors of Beverley are an expensive set of 
worthies. Mr. C. Langdale spent about 3000/. last year in bringing 
the drunken rascals to the poll, but will not be again pigeoned, and has 
retired from the representation. 3 

Birmincuam. Mr. Richard Spooner, a professor of every species of 
political opinion at different times—a ‘“‘ Currency man,” and now the 
convenient card of the local Tories—is produced as acandidate. He is, 
we understand, the partner of Mr. Thomas Attwood. Who is be to 
oppose ? his own partner, or Mr. Scholefield ? Mr, Spooner has been. 
beaten about twenty times in election contests, and never can win. 
The Tories have commenced a subscription to pay bis expenses: sheer 
waste of money. : ‘ 

Buackpurn. Mr. Fielden, Mr. Turner, and Dr. Bowring are the: 
candidates. ‘There are serious and well-founded objections, ta Mr. 


“ The Captain is 
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Fielden, who appears to have neglected his duty in every way to his 
constituents. Dr. Bowring was only defeated, in 1832, by a majority 
of two votes; and we trust that he will succeed this time in ousting 
Mr. Fielden. 

Bripcewater. Colonel Tynte is again a candidate; and another 
Whig is expected with him, to contest the representation with Messrs. 
Martin and Broadwood, Tories. 

Bricuton. Mr. Wigney and Mr. Faithfull are tolerably sure of 
their return, though the Brighton Gazette would fain hope that one of 
them will make way fora Tory. 

BuckINGHAMSHIRE. Mr. John Smith retires, on account of ill- 
health. Lord Chandos comes forward again, and will try to bring in a 
co- Tory with him. i 

Camprivce. The promotion of Sir Edward Sugden to the Irish 
Chancellorship has left the Tories without a candidate, and no doubt 
is entertained of the return of Messrs. Rice and Pryme. 

CaRMARTHEN. The Tories hope to oust Mr, Yelverton: their can- 
didate is Mr. David Lewis. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. There are’ three candidates in the field; the 
Honourable Mr. Trevor, an Ultra-Tory, Mr. Adams, a Reformer, 
and Mr. John Jones, of Ystrad, upon Tory principles. It is also 
rumoured that Major-General Gwynne Holford, a Reformer, intends 
to start for this county. 

CHIPPENHAM. Captain Boldero, and Mr. Lysley are candidates, 
but we cannot say what are their politics: of the present Members, | 
one is a Tory, the other a Whig. 

CotcuEesteR. Mr. Whittle Harvey has retired, although he has 
numerous promises; but the electors of Colchester have long been | 
used to bribery. Mr. Harvey should look out elsewhere. 

CUMBERLAND. Sir James Graham has published a very moderate 
address to the electors, and again offered himself as a candidate. 

DespysHireE will almost certainly reelect her four Liberal Mem- 
bers. The Tories thought that Mr. Arkwright would run Mr. Gis- 
borne hard at all events; but he deserted them, upon ascertaining 
that the Duke of Devonshire would hold fast to Mr. Gisborne. Great 
is the indignation of the Tories at Mr. Arkwright’s want of courage. 

Devonsurre. Lord Ebrington and Mr. Newton Fellowes have 

gain addressed the electors of the Northern division. 

DorsersuireE. The Reformers wish Mr. Portman to come for- 
ward; the Tories look to Lord Burghersh. The Sherborne Journal 
says—“ There is only one way to contest Dorsetshire; Portman, Pon- 
sonby, and Gordon. If the Reformers of our county would propose 
and stand by these gentlemen, they would succeed ; but no half-measure 
will be of the slightest use.” 

Dover. Mr. Halcomb has nochance. Sir John Rae Reid, and Mr. 
Minet Feetor are the candidates; and it is said that “ there is no 
want of muney or refreshments.” Mr. Rice (who he is, we have not 
seen stated), comes forward asa Reformer. It would seem that Mr. 
Ellice junior had refused to become a candidate. 

Finssuny. In addition to Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Wakley, Mr. 
Henry W. Uobhouse and Mr. Basil Montague are candidates; and 
Lord Nugent is spoken of. What brings Mr. Hobhouse from Bath to 
London? What pretensions has he to displace Wakley, who has been 
on the ground for years, and who received more than two thousand 
votes at the election in 1832? At the same time, there evidently 
exists in many minds a strong prejudice against Mr. Wakley. It 
seems to be taken for granted that his private character is blown upon: 
but we observe that he challenges investigation; and at a meeting of 
the St. Giles and Bloomsbury Householders Society, it was deter- 
mined to support him, on the excellent grounds stated in the subjoined 
pithy resolution— 

“ We will strenuously support the election of Mr. Thomas Wakley; because, from 
his having lived amongst us, we know him to be a good husband, a good father, a good 
master, as well as a man of great talent; and because we know him to be a decided 
supporter of a large extension of the suffrage, and of a repeal of the Septennial Act, as 
the meaus of insuring to the people good and cheap government.” 

Now if there is any definite charge (and certainly we have sometimes 
heard one hinted at), let it be openly made ; and if it is such as would 
render an aristocrat—a Wellesley, a Law, a Manners Sutton, or a 
Copley—unworthy of public support, let Mr. Wakley, if it be proved 
against him, be put down at once. But it is not fair to apply one 
standard of morals to the conduct of an aristocrat, and another to a 
member of the middle classes. On the supposition that Mr. Wakley 
is no worse (and we must believe him to be no worse) than two or 
three hundred Members of the House of Commons, we say that no 
candidate has yet come regularly forward, who is entitled to say to him, 
‘© Stand by, make room for me.” As far as the capacity for popular 
usefulness goes, there are not many men whoare superior to Mr. Wakley. 
He will probably turn his attention to matters which stink in the nos- 
itrils of the people, but which fine gentlemen are too fastidious to med- 
dle with. It has been suggested that the lawyers ought to return one 
Member for Finsbury ; and, with that view we presume, Mr. Basil Mon- 
‘tague has been brought forward. It seems very late in the day for a per- 
son so l.ttle distinguished in public life as Mr. Montague, to come for- 
ward for so large a borough as Finsbury. ‘There appears to be sad 
Mismanagement here; and unless care is taken, Spankie will get in 
after all. The Whigs are not going the right way to heal the breach 
with the Radicals. 

Frome will ‘be contested by Mr. Matthew Bridges, a Liberal, 
and Mr. Sheppard, who has ratted to the Duke. It is said that the 
former has a good chance; as Mr. Falconer, who was also in the 
field on the Reforming interest, has retired in a very handsome 
Manner. 

Gaimspy. Sir Alexander Grant,a Tory, will be opposed by Mr. 
Edward Heneage. 

Gui.prorp. Mr. Charles Sheridan will oppose Mr. Baring Wall: 
surely the latter will not be elected. __ 

Hairax. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s friends are active here, but Messrs. 

Wood and Protheroe as yet seem to have the best of it. 

Haverrorpwest. <A cousin of Sir Robert Peel has offered him- 
self in a very Liberal address; but the relationship is so suspicious 
that we advise the electors to be cautious, and exact distinct pledges. 

Hurtrorp. The Honourable W. Cowper will come forward on | 
the Liberal interest. Baron Dimsdale, the great gun of the Hertford | 











| now Mr. Alderman Farebrother is the Tory idol. 


Tories, seems to have changed bis politics, and will now give powerful 
aid to the Whig, instead of Lord Salisbury’s nominees. 

Horsuam. A Radical, Mr. Chadwick Jones, will oppose Mr- 
Hurst, the Whig Member. 

HuppersrigeLp. Mr. Blackburne has offered himself again. He 
is a true man. 

Huntincvon. The nominees of Lord Sandwich, Mr. Pollock and 
Colonel Peel, will be opposed by one Liberal at least, Captain Duberly- 

Kenr. In the Western division, Messrs. Hodges and Rider seem 
quite secure. As regards the Eastern division, the Kent Herald says— 

‘* We are happy to find that measures are in progress to rescue East Kent 
from the stigma of having degenerated into a pocket-borough nae ay | to Sir 
Edward Knatchbull. We know that a numerous and respectable body of 
electors are anxious that a requisition should be sent to the Honourable Richard 
Watson (brother to Lord Sondes), inviting him to stand as a candidate for the 
Eastern division of the county, on decided Anti- Tory principles. There is no 
doubt, if such a requisition is set on foot, it will be signed so numerously as to 
insure an efficient support. Mr. Plumptre will not retire from a contest ; and 
Sir Edward must beware, lest he gain an office and lose a seat within a very 
brief period.” 

Kwakesspornoucu. There are four candidates; Messrs. Roteh, 
Ricbards, Lawson, and Dawson: Lawson and Dawson are what the 
Tory papers cali men of “ Liberal, independent, Conservative principles.” 

Lamsetu. Mr. Alderman Farebrother is the Tory candidate. Mr. 
G. R. Dawson felt his ground in Lambeth, and found it insecure; Sir 
Henry Hardinge then was put forward, but was soon put back ; and 
It is safe to pre- 
dict that he will have no better success than his predecessors. ‘The 
Reformers are on the alert; and, if they exert themselves on the days 
of election, can return Messrs. Tennyson and Hawes by a vast majo- 
rity. 


Launceston. Mr. Howell, who lost his election in 1832 by seven 


| voters only, will oppose the Duke of Northumberland’s nominee, who- 


ever he may be. 

Lreeps. The Reformers and the Tories stand in mutual awe of each 
other; and it seems to be tacitly arranged, that the representation of 
the borough is to be neutralized by the election of Sir John Beckett 
and Mr. Baines. 

Lrominsver. There are four candidates; Mr. Bish, Lord Hotham, 
Mr. Turner a barrister, and the protégé of a Mr. Woodhouse, an at- 
torney, whose name the papers do not supply! 

Lincotnsuire. Mr. Gilbert Heathcote, Mr. Henry Handley, Sir 
William Ingilby, and Mr. C. A Pelham will probably be reelected. 
The Tories are much mortified at not being able to start an opponent 
to Sir William Ingilby. 

Liverpoot. The Reformers have invited Mr, Spring Rice to join 
Mr. Ewart in fighting Lord Sandon and Sir Howard Douglas; it is 
not known whether the invitation has been accepted. 

Lonpon. Mr. Colquhoun, the Tory merchant, has declined a 
requisition to come forward, on the score of ill-health. It seems pro- 
bable that Messrs. Grote, Wood, Crawford, and Lyall will again be 
returned. In the beginning of the week, we heard something of a 
union to oust Lyall, and return none but true Reformers. 

Marytesonet. The Reformers are in want of a first-rate man to 
oppose Sir William Horne, whose contemptible, trimming conduct has 
unfitted him for a representative of an independent constituency. Un- 
happily, Mr. Ward was too far pledged to St. Alban’s to come for- 
ward, or his return would have been quite certain. Why do not the 
electors try Mr. Berkeley Portman once again? We observe that he 
is using active exertion in Somersetshire tor the Liberal candidates. 
He is a decided Reformer, and may be depended upon. If, as is likely, 
his health or habits unfit him for close attention to the vast local busi- 
ness of Marylebone, he would have now in Sir Samuel Whalley an 
active and experienced coadjutor, or it may be, substitute, for the parish 
business. Marylebone feels the want of such a representative as Mr. 
Portman ; therefore we would say to the electors, try him again. 

NorrincHamsuireE. Mr. Henry Gally Knight, Mr. Houldsworth, 
Lord Lumley, and Lord Henry Bentinck, are mentioned as candidates. 

Otpuam. Mr. Fielden is sure of his return; but Cobbett may 
perhaps be ousted, as many of his constituents are disgusted by bis 
coquetting with the Tories, his abuse of education, demi-support of 
the Corn-laws, and overweening conceit. ‘The Dissenters are said to 
be specially dissatisfied with his Parliamentary conduct. 

Ponrerract. Mr. Gully has been canvassing, and also Mr. She- 
riff Raphael. The Tories are asking votes for Lord Pollington, who 
is abroad. 

Rivon. Mr. Pemberton has given up all hopes of success in this 
borough; and therefore has also been forced to give up the Solicitor- 
Generalship, not on account of ill-health. 

Suerrizip. We regret to find that Mr. Samuel Bailey does not 
feel himself sufficiently strong to come forward as a candidate. The 
number of his supporters, he states, has increased since the last elec- 
tion: but as both Mr. Parker and Mr. Buckingham stand again, he will 
not divide the Liberal party and thus give a chance of success toa 
Tory,—which, as he reminds the electors would take two votes from 
the Reformers in the House of Commons. We think Mr. Bailey’s 
reasons are quite sufficient as regards Sheffield: but he is not tied down 
there: and in hundreds of places the Reformers would better them- 
selves by inviting such a man torepresent them. When men of the 
most flimsy pretensions are sought after and invited, it speaks ill for 
the good sense of the country that Mr. Bailey of Sheffieldis still out of 
Parliament. 

SoMERSETSHIRE. For the Western division, Messrs. Tynte and 
Sandford are sure of being returned: Mr. Miles, a Tory, will pro- 
bably be elected, with Colonel Gore Langton, a Whig, for the Eastern 
division. 

Sournampron. Messrs. Dottin and Hoy, Tories, are opposed by 
Messrs. Bingham and Easthope, Reformers. 
© St, Auzan’s. The successful candidates will probably be Mr. 

Ward and Mr. Grimston; although Lord Verulam also wishes to 
return @ second Member, who rejoices in the popular name of Beresford. 
The Tories will purchase their election dearly, if the following state- 
ment in the Reformer, the new Liberal paper published in Hertford, is 
correct. 


* A very amusing and edifying scene took place in the St. Alban’s Court of 
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Requests last Saturday. The public are aware that Mr. E. Grimston began 
his canvass here by the payment of all Mr. Turner's outstanding bills,—( Mr. 
Turner was the unsuccessful candidate at the last election); the Tory party 
having refused to act, unless indemnified for their losses at the last clection, In 
the settlement of these ciaims a great deal of discrimination was shown. A 
plumper to Mr. Grimston insured the payment of all demands in full; a split 
vote, and a deduction of 50 per cent., seemed to go naturally together; and 
where the vote had been lost by change of residence, or any other omission, the 
debt was pronounced to be a bad debt, and the claimant referred to Mr. Turner 
for satisfaction. Amongst this last class of ill-etarred applicants, was a Mr. 
Hewett, formerly landlord of the Cross Keys, which he has recently given up. 
Having nothing to give, he was told by Mr. Blagg that he had nothing to 
receive; but being a man of spirit, he determined, at once, to appeal to 4 
higher tribunal, and to ascertain whether the opinions of the Commissioners 
would coincide with those of the Town-Clerk, upon a point of such importance. 
He accordingly summoned Mr. Blagg, who was Mr. Turner’s agent at the last 
election, together with the celebrated Captain Lomax, Mr. Pigott, and some 
other leading Conservatives in this borough, who had all been contented to eat 
and drink at a poor man’s expense, and then to keep him out of his money for 
upwards of two years, on the plea that they were not responsible for the good 
things which they had ordered, having fully intended to feast upon them at 
Mr. Turner’s cost. We are rejoiced to find that the decision of the Court 
has been in favour of Mr. Hewett’s claim; and that Mr. Blagg, Captain 
Lomax, and their friends, have been ordered to pay their quota of the reckon- 
ing, amounting to between one and two pounds each. ‘This, of course, settles 
the question as to the rest of the party, who are all equally liable ; and we trust 
the lesson will not be thrown away upon certain young gentlemen here; who 
without having a vote, or an influence of any kind, stick like leeches to any 
Conservative candidate who appears in the field, and live like princes at his 
expense. They now know that if they ruin the man, they will have to pay the 
piper themselves. Let them look to it !” 

We say, let the Reformers at St. Alban’s and other places look to the 
practices of the Tories: let the Watcu Committers carefully collect 
evidence of this shameless bribery. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. The rumours of a contest are dying away. 
probable that the four Whigs will be returned. 

SToke-uroN-TRENT. We were wrong instating last week that Mr. 
Wedgwood would be opposed by Alderman Copeland: the Alderman 
means again to fight the Beresfords in Coleraine, though he has been 
strongly urged to stand for the Potteries. 

Supsury. General Barnes and Mr. Lyne Stephens are candidates : 
Mr. John Bagshaw is expected to oppose them. 

Surroik. Colonel Rushbrooke and Mr. Hart Logan are the Tory 
candidates for the Western division. We hear nothing of the Whigs, 
Sir Hyde Parker and Mr. Tyrrell. Lord Henniker and Mr. C. Broke 
Vere are canvassing the Eastern section as Tories. 

SuNDERLAND. Sir W. Chaytor, Alderman Thompson, and Captain 
Barclay are candidates: Barclay was defeated in 1832 by a large ma- 
jority. 

Surry. Messrs. Leech and Denison are again in the field. The 
attempts of Mr. Holme Sumner and the Tories to get up an opposition 
have hitherto failed. 

Sussex. Inno part of England were the Tories more insolently 
triumphant a few days ago than in Sussex. Mr. H. B. Curteis, 
Member for the Eastern division, was the especial object of their spite 
and abuse; and they loasted of having raised a ‘ stock purse” of 
20,0001. to beat him off ths ground. Sir T. Maryon Wilson was their 
candidate, and great was their glorification. It now turns out that Sir 
Thomas has not vhe least chance, and so he has retired. The Brighton 
Gazette is quite chopfallen, and acknowledges that the attempt to get 
up an opposition in West Sussex has “ hitherto proved a failure also.” 
In fact, out of ten Members, there seems no chance of the Tories se- 
curing more than two, one at Lewes, andone at Brighton; and that is 
more than the Reformers expect. 

Taunton. Messrs. Bainbridge and Labouchere appear certain of 
being elected again, Mr. Montague Gore, who found the Devizes 
constituency too Liberal for him, and therefore very honourably 
vacated his seat last session, was entrapped by the Tories into becoming 
a candidate on their interest. They assured him of undoubted suc- 
cess; but Mr. Gore insisted, upon seeing the canvass-books himself; 
and finding he had no chance, gave up the game. Upon this bis party 
became furious, and mobbed him; and he had some difficulty in 
escaping from their clutches. 

Turrsk. This rotten borough of Sir R. Frankland will again return 
a Tory, in the person of Mr. Samuel Crompton. 

Tower Hamtets. Dr. Lushington has reinstated himself in the 
good opinion of the electors: he can therefore weil afford to despise 
the virulent abuse which the Tories shower upon him. Mr. Clay’s 

osition has always been the very best. Captain Marryat, Alderman 

irie, and a Mr. Crossland, from Bethnal Green, are mentioned as 
candidates : they had better all stay at home. 

WALSALL. r. Charles Forster’s return is said to be certain. 

Warenam. Mr. Drax, of Charborough Park, will oppose the Tory, 
Mr. Calcraft, in this rotten borough of the family. 

Wetts. Mr. Hayter, a Tory, is canvassing the electors. 

Wesrminster. Colonel Evans seems to think himself secure of his 
election. But what shall we say of his colleague? It is plain that his day 
is past: he is contented with what has been already gained. His con- 
stituents actually are in doubts as to whether he will not join Peel and 
Wellington! Surely such a superannuated politician is not fit to repre- 
sent Westminster, which ought to take the lead of the Independent 
constituencies of the empire in the high road of Reform. 

WincuestEer. The three gemlemen who were in the field at the 
last election again come forwaré; namely, the two Whig Members, 
Mr. Mildmay and Mr. Bingham Baring, and Mr. Buller East. 

Winpsor. Mr. Ramsbottom and Sir John de Beauvoir are the 
Liberal candidates. The Dictator has ordered Sir John Elley to op- 
pose them ; but he stands an exceedingly good chance of being beaten. 

WoLvERHaMpTon. Circumstances of a private nature have ren- 
dered it prudent for Mr. Wolryche Whitmore to retire for a season 
from Parliament. We trust it will be only for a very brief term, as 
his place is one which cannot easily be filled up. Mr. Fryer, the 
other Member, also, it is said, retires. The new candidates are Mr. 
C. Villiers, a Whig, Mr. J. Walker, said to be a Tory in Whig guise, 
and Mr. Thomas ‘Thornely, of Liverpool. The Retormers of Wol- 
verhampton have shown discernment in the selection of Mr. Thornely. 
No man in England is better qualified to represent an important com- 


It is 








mercial and manufacturing constituency. He has been long known as 
an accomplished and successful merchant, and an uncompromising Re. 
former ; but it is only lately that the fact of his having been Mr. Hen 
Brougham’s principal crammer on the question for repeal of the Orders 
in Council, some twenty-four years ago, has been generally published. 
Thornely furnished the facts and calculations which Brougham spouted 
forth. he latter repaid the obligation at the Liverpool election of 
1831, by recommending Lord Sandon, the trimming Tory, to the 
electors, although Mr. Thornely was a competing candidate. We are 
informed that the contest will lie between Mr. Villiers and Mr. Walker, 
for Mr. Thornely is quite safe. 

WorceEstERsHIRE. No alteration is probable. 

Yarmoutu. Mr. Mackworth Praed and one the Baring family 
are striving to turn out the Liberal Members, Messrs. Anson and 
Rumbold ; and a severe contest is expected. 

Yorx. Mr. Thomas Dundas retires: his brother, Mr. J. C. 
Dundas, and Mr. Lowther, are candidates. The names of Captain 
Boss, Mr. Wilson of Layerthorpe, and Mr. Barckley, are all mentioned. 


YorksHireE. It would seem that all the County Members will be 
reelected. 
TRELAND. 
ANTRIM. 


Lord Seymour and Mr. Cromie are to come forward, 
backed by all the influence of Lord Hertford, to defeat the present 
Members. 

Cartow. Mr. Walter Kavanagh, has declared himself a candidate 
for the County Carlow, on the Conservative interest. Father-in-law 
and son-in-law are here associated. 

CoteratnE. Mr. Alderman Copeland is opposed by Mr. Richard- 
son, Deputy Grand Master of the Orange Lodge of the County 
Derry, who is supported by the Beresfords. Alderman Copeland has 
unseated the Beresford nominee on petition, twice over: we trust 
that he will be returned this time, and be thus saved the ex. 
pense and trouble of a petition. In our list of Members of the 
House of Commons, we put Alderman Copeland down as an oppo. 
nent of the Duke: subsequently, we transferred him to the Doubtful 
list, on what we were bound to believe good authority, though contrary 
to our own judgment—he being one of those in our eye, whom we al- 
luded to as having by his Parliamentary conduct proved his adherence 
to Liberal principles. We find that we were right in the first instance ; 
for the Belfast Northern Whig states distinctly, that Alderman Cope- 
land ought not to have been removed from the first list. We have also 
other private information which confirms the opinion of that very 
respectable paper. And here we may observe, that out of 658 Mem- 
bers, we can of course have personal knowledge of comparatively few; 
and that in almost every instance we judge of their opinions, and sur- 
mise what their future course is likely to be, from attention to their 
public conduct, votes, speeches, connexions, and the opinions of their 
constituents. We have generally found this to be a safer criterion 
than the private talk of Members themselves; for it is certain that 
the public performances of men are frequently much at variance with 
what they say in private. 

County Crare. Lucius O’Brien, of Dromoland, and Crofton 
M. Vandeleur, of Kilrush, have been invited to offer themselves. 

Derry County. Sir R. Bateson is safe: a good man would oust 
Captain Jones, the nominee of the Beresfords. 

Derry Crry. Sir R. Ferguson is secure, though to be opposed by 
Mr. G. R. Dawson. 

Doxrcat. Sir Charles Styles is the Liberal, Colonel Conolly and 
Sir E. Hayes are the Tory candidates. The course which Lord Do- 
negal will take is uncertain. 

Dvusuiy Untverstry. Mr. Edward Litton, King’s Counsel, isa 
candidate: he will be: supported by Mr. Boyton and the High Church 
party: Mr. Devonsher Jackson is bis opponent, and is the favourite of 
the Evangelicals. 

Dusun Crry. Mr. T. B. Smith, son of Baron Smith, is the Tory 
candidate. .O’Connell and Ruthven will stand again. 

Dunpatk. It is said that Lord Roden’s son, Lord Jocelyn, is sure 
of his return. 

Duncarvan. Mr. Ebenezer Jacob, of Dungarvan, is determined 
to contest the county of Wexford with Mr. Henry Lambert. 

Ennis. Mr. O’Loghlen has declined standing. 

Kerry. Morgan John O'Connell, Daniel’s nephew, and Mr. F. W. 
Mullins, are in the field. 

Kitxenny. None of the Besborough family stand for the county. 
Lord Ossory is determined to contest it upon Tory principles. 

Mayo. Mr. John Browne stands. 

ScoTLAND. 

The only election news from Scotland this week, is the appearance of 
Mr. William Gibson Craig, son of Sir James, as a candidate for Edin- 
burgh County, in opposition to Sir George Clerk—so renowned for his 
singular understanding of the votes of the House of Commons on the 
Na\y Estimates. The ‘“ Honourable Mackenzie,” the candidate for 
Forfarshire whose name puzzled us last week, turns out to be Lord 
Wharncliffe’s son, Mr. J. Stuart Wortley—a Conformer, as would 
seem from his address, ready to put on or put off any political profession 
to suit the constituency he is canvassing, or the Ministry he wishes to 
serve. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Mary, Bibby, from Bombay to Liverpool; and Queen Mab, from Batavia fo 
Co ves, have put into Mauritius leaky, and must discharge. 

Arrived—At Deal, Dec. 15th, Sesostris, Yates, from Madras. 
Eldon, M‘Alpine, from New South Wales. At Bristol, 18th, Pearl, Sanders, from 
Mauritius, At Liverpool, 12ih, Winscales, Fisher, from Bengal ; and 17th, John 
Taylor, Crawford. from Bombay, At the Cape, Oct. 8th, Bland, Callen, from Lives 
9001, At Mauriiius, Aug. 27th, Doncaster, —— ; and Salacia, ——, from London, At 
3ombay, Aug. 13ih, Charles Kerr, Brodie, from London, At Ceylon, Aug. 2d, Sep- 
pings, Freeman, from London. At Batavia, Aug. 9ih, Aurelius, Soule ; Cynthia, 
Graves; 11th. Governor Findlay, Kennedy; and 15th, Brian Boru, Harrison—all from 
Liverpool. At Van Diemen’s Land, July 3d, Meanwell, Morgan, from London; and 6t., 
Clyde, Ireland, from Liverpool, At New South Wales, July 7th, Alice, Hepburn; 8th, 
Sussa, Addison; llth, Caroline, Parker; 15th, Charles Eaton, Moore; and 22d, Red 
Rover, Walker—all from Londou, At Canton, June 23d, Colisseum, Stoddard, from 
Londor, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Dec. 14th, George the 3d, Moxcy, for Van Diemen's Land. 
From Liverpool, 13th, Bencoolen, Brown, for Batavia; and Mary, Peel, for Bombay; 


Off Penzance, 12th, 


14th, Bachelor, Ellis, for Van Diemen’s Land; and Freak, Bouch, for New South. 


Wales; and 17th, Courier, Davidson, for the Cape. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 
It is understood now, that Parliament will be dissolved on the 26th 
instant. The Reformers therefore have not a moment to lose. It is 
not improbable that attempts may be made to throw them off their 
guard, by alleging a further postponement of the dissolution; hut no 
credit should be given to any statements of the kind. 





The Gazette of last night contains the appointment of Sir Joun 
Beckett to the office of Judge-Advocate, and of Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Mr. Jonun SuLtivan, and Mr. Pianta, to be members of the 
Board of Control. 

Lord Marysoroves has been appointed Postmaster-General, and 
Lord Lowrner Treasurer of the Navy and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. Earl De Grey’s associates at the Admiralty Board 
are Sir Grorce Cocksurn, Sir Jonn Beresrorp, Sir CHARLES 
Rowtry, Lord AsHuiry, and Mr. Maurice FirzcERA.p. 

The Dukes of Bucctevucu and Grarrton have received the vacant 
Garters. It is also reported that the Duke of BuccLEvcnu will go to 
Treland as Lord-Lieutenant, and Lord ComMBERMERE to India as 
Governor-General ; and that the Earl of HapprncTon will be Chan- 
cellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster. Colonel: PERCEVAL is to succeed 
Mr. Creevey as Treasurer, and Lord EpwarpD SoMERSET will be the 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance The Globe says, that “ all the 
SomeEnrsets are to have all the offices not yet filled up.”” 

The Courier states, that Mr. Henry E tis is appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to the Court of Persia, to congratulate the new King on his 
accession. The appointment was first offered to Mr. Mounrstruarr 
EpuinsTone, but that gentleman declined it. 


The King leaves St. James’s for Brighton on Monday, and is ex- 
pected to return at the end of the week; when a Council will be held 
and the proclamation for the dissolution of Parliament will be issued. 


The Marquis of LonponpDERRY is to be sent Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. It will be recollected that he once figured in the same 
capacity at Vienna; and that, although he misconducted the business of 
the embassy so grossly that his own brother was compelled to recal] him, 
he had the impudence to apply to Lord Liverroot for a retiring pen- 
sion. The brief memorandum of Lord Liverroot will never be for- 
gotten—“ Thisis too bad!” Lord LonponpERRy got no pension from 
Lord Liverroot, but he stands a better chance of being quartered on 
the public by the Duke and Sir Ronert, who are glad to purchase his 
absence on any terms. This appointment is every way worthy of the 
new Ministry—the converts to Reform! 





There seems to be a persuasion among the more stupid or unprinci- 
pled Tory retainers in the country, that the days of CASTLEREAGH and 
Sipmoutu, of spies and informers, packed juries ; and subservient 
judges, are about to return. Efforts are making in Scotland, we per- 
ceive from the Glasgow Argus, received this morning, to convert the 
most trifling and even laughable occurrences into matters of serious 
offence to the King’s Government. Our readers may remember, that 
just before the late meeting of the Dundee Reformers in the Magdalen 
Yard, a flag with the inscription “ No King!” was paraded about. 
The Provost very properly refused to preside at the meeting until it 
was removed. A dead duck (Scotticé deuk) was suspended from ano- 
ther flag, with a dagger stuck in its gullet, and the inscription on the 
flag was, “ So perish the Duke and all such!” Some of the over eager 
members of the Tory faction in Dundee have put up the Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute (a very proper person for the work) to institute a solemn 
inquiry or “ precognition” into this important business. The little 
ragged rascal who carried the “* No King” flag, has decamped, or more 
probably has been removed by the parties who hired him, (tor it is fairly 
presumed they were plotting Tories), lest he should tell the name of his 
real employers. Several persons in Dundee have been examined ; but 
the affair is justly laughed at by every honest man in the place, and 
would be utterly unworthy of notice, did it not serve to show that the 
impression prevails among the Tory party, that the time for doing 
acceptable service in this way has returned, and that similar exertions 
to those of OLivEer, Castes, &c. may be rewarded hereafter. But 
we would remind these busy persons, that there are two hereafters. It 
will not be forgotten, in Dundee more especially, that the same man 
who presided so actively in the proceedings against Mr. K1ntocu in 
1819, was obliged to proclaim him at the market-place as first Member 
of Parliament for Dundee, in 1832. 

A trial comes on to-day, in the Court of Exchequer, sitting at Guild- 
hall, which is very apropos to these proceedings in Scotland. The 
notorious RicHMonD hed brought an action against the London pub- 
lishers of Tait’s Magazine, for an alleged libel on his character, said to 
be contained in a review of a work on the Spy System in Scotland, 
which was published in Glasgow two or three years ago. Justification 
has been pleaded by the defendants; and there are a number of wit- 
nesses in town who can speak to Mr. RicHMonp’s proceedings on 
behalf of his worthy patrons. A precious exposure may be looked 
for. It will do good at this time, and serve to remind the people of 
the blessings of Tory rule, which it is now sought to restore. 


The Reform cause is flourishing at Canterbury. We have just 
learnt that a hearty union has taken place among the Liberals’ of all 
shades; and that an application has been forwarded to Mr. H. Butwen; 
which we hope will be acceded to. A good man will supply his place 
at Coventry; and his standing for Canterbury with Lord ALserrr 
ConyNGHAM will secure the defeat of Lusuincron and the Tory party 
there. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFrTrzrNnoon, 
The English Stock Market has continued firm, with little fluctuation; though 


the revival of the rumour of the immediate dissolution of Parliament has caused : Jacob Faithful, has been dramatized, both at the Surry and the Vie- 


a slight depression. Money is more abundant, and the demand for it less than it 
“wasa few days since. 








In the Foreign Market, the business has been chiefly confined to Dutch and 
Spanish Stock. The*high price of the former has* not been maintained. A 
difference df nearly 2 per cent. at one time existed between the closing price of 
last week, and the quotation of Tuesday last, the 24 per Cents. having on that 
day been at 54. An improvement has since occurred ; the closing price to-day 
being 54§ . ; 

The meeting of the Spanish Bontholders, held on Monday last, adjourned 
without coming to any decision upon the subject of the rejection or adoption of 
the terms offered by the Spanish Government for the conversion of the Cortes 
Debts. The meeting was very numerously and respectably attended, and 
would doubtless have decided for the adoption of the terms, hed not a communi- 
cation been received from M. Janat, the Spanish Chargé d’ Affaires, in which, 
after deprecating a hasty decision of the question, he stated that General 
Atava, who had been appointed Ambassador to. the Court of London 
would-immediately leave Madrid to enter upon his duties, and would doubtless 
be the bearer of some amelioration of the terms of the proposed conversion. The 
prospects thus opened have given firmness to the price of the Stock; which on 
Monday was as low as 514, has to-day been as high as 533, closing at534$3. 

The other Foreign Stocks are generally at our Jast prices. The South Ameri- 
can Stocks have not moved at all, and the speculation in them seems quite at an 
ond. 

An impulse has been given to the Shares of the Real Del Monte Company, by 
the favourable intelligence lately received from the Mines: the improvement 
which has taken place has been only to the extent of 1/. per share, the price 
to-day being 30 31. , 

Considerable anxiety has existed to-day on the subject of the non-arrival of 
the Mexican packet, which has been some days over-due. Each of these vessels 
generally carries about 500,000 dollars on freight. The usual premium paid for 
insurance is 20s. per cent. but we understand that to-day as much as 8 guineas 
per cent. has been given. The reappearance of piratical vessels in the Gulf and 
on the track of the treasure-ships has been a subject of alarm to the merchants 
connected with the trade for some time. A memorial was in consequence pre- 
sented to the Admiralty upon the subject, as also upon the inefficient manner in 
which the packet-ships are at present armed. Orders have in consequence been 
despatched to the Admiral on the West India station to take measures for the 
more efficient protection of the trade; and it is feared that the missing packet 
has fallen a prey to some of the pirates, who have evaded the vigilance of our 
cruisers. 

Saturpay, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

Nothing worthy of remark has occurred here this morning, and prices gene~ 
rally are the same as yesterday. The following statement of the liabilities and 
assets of the Bank of England has appeared in the Gazette. 


LIABILITIES, ASsETs. 4 
Circulation ....0..es000. £18,304,000 | Securities..........++++- £26. 
Deposits.,....+00.+.00+++-12,256,000 | Bullion .........6 wie wee 








33,082,000 
SaturpDay, Four 0o’c.Lock. 
The afternoon has been passed in almost total inaction. The markets for 
Spanish and Portuguese Stock are both firm; the latter having been at 86}, 
and the former 54. It is reported, but hardly believed, that the Swallow, the 
missing Mexican packet, has put into the Havannah, dismasted. 


30,560,000 





3 per Cent. Consols ........ shut Dutch 2 per Cents......... S48 % 
Ditto for Account......... « 9% | French 3 per Cents. ....... —— 
New 34 per Cent, Annuities, shut Greek Omnium, 5 per Cents. —— 
Bank Stock... .... eecvese Mexican 6 per Cents ..... o» 4lt 
India Stock...... .....- eos shut Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 854 4 
Exchequer Bills, pm. ..... -» 39 40 Do. Regency Stock, 5 per Cent. 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ « 984 | Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.ex.div. 78% Russian ab 5 per Cent... 106 
Danish 3 per Cents, ex, div... 764 | Spanish +1891 5 perCent... 549 ¥ 


THE THEATRES. 


At the Adelphi, Mr. Butwer’s romance, The Last Days of Pompeii, 
has been cleverly put into a dramatic shape, by the dextrous hand of 
BucksTone, who makes nothing of turning out half-a-dozen melo- 
dramas, or burlettas as they are called here, in a season; and whose 
good tact and constant practice have made him so expert at catering for 
his peculiar audience, that he never misses his aim. Had he adhered 
to the brief summary of the plot of the romance, as given in our review 
of Mr. Butwer’s book (No. 329 of the Spectator), the effect of the 
drama would have been improved. The introduction of the character 
of Julia on the stage is ineffective ; her share in the plot is scarcely 
understood, and appears gratuitous; and the she-monster Stratonice, 
though personated by REEVE with chaste buffoonery, seems out of 
place. The drama, like the original story, wants interest: we care 
nothing for the hero, Glaucus; the beautiful Ione is only a prett 
piece of insipidity ; Arbaces the magician is armed at all points in vil- 
lany, as stage scoundrels usually are; even the blind girl Nydia, the 
most interesting character of any, though personated with great skill, 
and only too studied a display of feeling, by Mrs. KEE xry, failed to 
make us sympathize in her misfortunes. ‘The eloquent descriptions and 
highly-wrought sentiment of the original are of course lost on the stage : 
indeed, the dramatist judiciously dispenses with the delicate traits of 
character and the nice shades of feeling, as unsuited to his purpose. The 
characters merely serve in the drama, as they did in the romance, to 
give life and action to the scenes; and the result is a brilliant spectacle, 
in which some of the modes of life in classic times, and the streets and 
houses, as well as the destruction of Pompeii, are represented. Asa 
specticle, the drama is eminently successful; for which, be all due 
praise accorded both to author and manager. 

Yates plays Arbaces with that off-hand ability which characterizes 
all his personations of villains; knitting his brows ad libitum, and 
showing off his sumptuous dresses in the approved stage style. His 
sarcastic aside speeches and avowals of duplicity are given in a very 
genuine manner. QO. SmirH’s voice and person are too masculine even 
for a stage witch. Reeve looks the virago capitally: and the way 
in which he enforces the moral lesson that the injured fair one reads 
to her patient but faithless spouse, by a vigorous blow of the 
cudgel at every expression of her feelings, alternately wiping her eyes 
and breaking her husband’s bones, is very laughable—old as the joke 
of cudgelling is on the stage. Altogether, this is the most effective 
spectacle that the Adelphi has produced since the season began: it 
deserves, as it doubtless will have, a long career. 





Another popular work of fiction, but of a very different class, Cap- 
tain Manryat’s admirable novel from real life in the present day, 


toria ; but of the merits of the respective adaptations we cannot speak, 
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not having had an opportunity of seeing e'ther. 
been successful, as they are performing night. 
promises a dramatic version of Mr. BuLwir’s 


Loh appear to have 
The Victoria also 
‘ompeit. 





The little Strand Theatre produces a quick succession of novelties, 
which draw full houses; This week, a new burletta, from the fertile 
pen of Figaro, entitled The Twelve Months, was produced, with a 
success that the pleasant fan y of the piece, and the smart equivoques 
of the rhyming dialogue, deserved. The story is that of an old farmer 
who is discontented with the scusons, and on whom Nature takes the 
proper revenge of giving him the control of the months ; when he soon 
discovers, and confesses, that she is right, and he is wrong. Mrs. Nesbit 
is an agreeable but most unmatronly Dame Nature; Mrs. WaYLrtra 
buxom May; and Miss P. Horroy a brilliant April, in a green 
kirtle besprinkled with silver rain-drops; June and July are but 
dingily dressed ; but August cuts‘a splendid figure, in his robe of cloth 
of gold. The personations of the months are taken from SPENSER; 
and there is introduced a moving pictorial procession of them, in which 
the spirit of the poet’s description is successfully caught, and sketched 
in a very slight but spirited style on canvas, by Hittyarp; who 
promises to become eminent in scene-painting, if his knowledge of 
details equals his feeling for colour and general effect. The music, 
principally selected, includes two or three favourite glees, and some 
pretty little ballads, which are nicely sung by Mrs. WayLett and Miss 
P. Horrox. Mrrcuect, as October, sings a song in praise of 
whisky, not of ale, which is cordially relished. Had this graceful 
little trifle been produced in the finished manner of Vestris's Olym- 
pic burlettas, its effect would have been delightful. 

In a new farce at this theatre, called not after the hero, but the 
interruptor of the piece, Augustus Buggins, the audience are very much 
mystified by the interference of a little old-fashioned elderly citizen, in 
a stage-box, who with much excitement and seeming earnestness pro- 
tests against the continuance of the performance, because the lady on 
the stage is his wife, and acts without his consent: moreover, he tells 
the audience that he is jealous of her stage-lover, and amuses them 
with some other domestic particulars ; concluding by scattering a hand- 
ful of his cards in the pit. The actors look embarrassed, and one 
comes forward and addresses the old gentleman, but in vain: the audi- 
ence too remonstrate, some hissing, others applauding, until at last the 
jealous husband offers to act the part of the lover himself; which is 
consented to. He appears on the stage, and reads the part, making 
numerous blunders, and quite unable to fancy that the actors are not 
addressing him in earnest: after a vain endeavour to go through with 
his task, he throws up the part, and retires; every now and then, 
however, renewing his interruptions. The audience by degrees per- 
ceive that the intruder is no other than MircHe tt the actor, and that 
the interruption is preconcerted. So far the end is answered, and 
Mrrcuett’s clever acting keeps up the delusion admirably: but the 
effect is disagreeable to those who are deceived, and only amusing to 
those who perceive the trick from the perplexity of the rest of the 
audience. 





PREROGATIVE! 


WE are now living under THE Kinc’s Government. The Nation has 
had no more to do with the elevation of its present rulers than the 
Turks with the choice of a Vizier. Yet the Standard talks of a “last 
cast for the Monarchy.” Why, Monarchy never was more on the 
ascendant since the English were a people. Kingly government is at 
a premium among us. _ It has not been so high since the time of the 
last Revolution. 

The personal presence of the Sovereign on the stage of public 
affairs, has been so uncommon under the modern usages of the Consti- 
tution, that on his recent sudden reappearance all men were astonished 
at the novelty of the spectacle. The return of such an actor to the 
stage of modern politics was no longer expected. Even the story that 
he had once been a leading figure there, was almost worn out of men’s 
memories ; and the tradition of the characters he was used to personate, 
and of the scenes in which he bore a part in the old drama of the Con- 
stitution, was not such as to make men desire their revival. 

Was it the similarity of the present state of affairs to the troubled 
scenes in which Prerogative formerly acted and suffered, that has now in- 
vited its return? Istheinterposition of the Sovereign in disputes of ec- 
elesiastical policy the least dangerous exercise of regal authority? Party- 

irit is once more inflamed by religious zeal. - The gloom which enthu- 
siasm has thrown over the politics of our day, recals the fanatic rage 
which darkened the civil contests of the seventeenth century; and the 
deadly hate which lowers on the brow of the High Church faction 
threatens to renew the atrocities of that barbarous age. The emissa- 
ries of priestly power, blinded with the thickest veil of bigotry, breathe 
out massacre and extermination. Every thing announces the last 
struggle and agony which shall precede the final establishment of uni- 
versal toleration. Was it wise to exhibit the Crown on the side of 
either array, or again to mingle the ensigns of Royalty in the fierce 
conflict of religious factions? Is this a shock in which to try the 
strength of prerogative or the fragility of a sceptre? At such a mo. 
ment, prudence would have prescribed an awful silence on these topics. 
But that fatal policy has been adopted which all history denounces. 
Prerogative has again plunged headlong into a religious contest, and 
the association of ecclesiastical with executive abuses has been rendered 
more intimate than ever. 

When we consider the vast impulse which the cause of Reform has 
received—the prodigious expansion of all men’s views with respect to 
constitutional legislation, which was instantaneously effected by the 
late stroke of executive magistracy—we must acknowledge these to be 
the most important as well as the most permanent of all its results. 
From the moment of the arbitrary dismissal of the People’s Ministers, 
larger views of civil reform burst on the minds of all men; their ideas 
of constitutional legislation took a wider range; and the shadowy 
bounds, which up to that moment had limited every project for new- 
modelling our civil administration, were dispelled. The public 
mind made a mighty stride. At one bound, it passed the limit within 
which it had still kept, as it were by tacit consent, in every survey of 
our frame of polity, and beyond which it had never ranged amid all its 
schemes of civil or ecclesiastical melioration. That simple act broke 











——__.. 
for ever the barrier which had contined the § -eculations of the boldest 
Innovator; and the inquisitive spirits of pen nstantly rushed into the 
taoned ground of the constitution of execi.tive power, of the ter ure of 
magistracy, of the use of prerogative, of the ead and aim of re al 
authority. ‘ 

_ To have ex dted in the eyes of the world the Kingly species of execu. 
tive magistracy, on opportunity was offered by the state of public affairs 
to the Sovereign of this realm, such as man never yet possessed ; and 
that has been thrown away. ‘To have sat aloof from the contests of 
ecclesiastical policey—to have preserved the neutrality of ¢ vil mediation 
amid the storms of religious faction—such was the course by which a 
Monarchy like ours might still have been surrounded by the silence and 
darkness which are its best defence. ; 

But it Is past. One rash step has torn aside the veil which guards 
that part.of the Constitution where the image of executive mayistracy 
stands, A single act has dissipated the mysterious reverence vehich 
guarded the place, and exposed to the public gaze those unknown 
powers which had hitherto frowned away the distant approach of seru. 
tiny—which, amid all the lustrations of the temple, had dwelt. like the 


idols of barbarous nations, in congenial darkness. Screto, 
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THE FRENCH STAR-CHAMBER AND THE MONSTROUS CONDEM- 
NATION OF THE NATIONAL. 
TO THE EDITOR 





OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 17th December 1854, 

Sir—Deeply afflicted, profoundly indignant, and sincerely despouding, Lhave 
just entered my study, closed my door, directed that no intruders way disturb 
my meditations, and have resolved to endeavour as briefly, but as forcibly as 
possible, to depict our situation, and present you with a sketch of that vista of 
trouble, agitation, civil war, distraction, and disorder, which is inevitably placed 
before us. 7 

And I confess to you, that Ihave some hesitation in my mind as to the course 
T shall adopt. TI exclaim with M. Carret—the great, good, wise, noble, diss 
interested, patriotic, sincere, and devoted Armand Carretr—“ I know not, 
Gentlemen, Peers of France, whether you are astonished at finding yourselves 
our judges; but we cannot for ourselves abstain from asking you, by what 
overthrow of principles, by what subversion of facts, by what course of politi- 
cal changes, it comes to pass, that we are now before you—to be tried by you— 
you being our judges |” + 

And yet I find, in my correspondence with the Chronicle and with the Spee- 
tator (and this affords me a moment’s consolation) that I have for four years 
past predicted this result. Ihave told you, and I have told the friends of li- 
berty in England and in America, that which I once more repeat—that there is 
no medium between marching with a revolution and marching against a revo- 
lution; and that the moment the French and English Waigs (for such men as 
Grey, Broucuam, and ALTHoRP, aud such men as De Broauir, Penier, 
and Durty, are the real authors of all our present calamities) obtained power, 
and resolyed on ‘* arresting the progress of the Revolution,” from that wioment 
the Counrer-RevoLuTion was inevitable ; and in England you marched to 
ToryisM, as in France we march to HENry THE Firtu. Yes, by Heaven it 
istrue! The Wuics, in whom a large portion of the friends of liberty in 
England confided, have sold the cause of Reform; as in France the Juste 
Mitieu and the Docrrinaires have sold the Revolution of 1830 to the 
Counter-Revolution and to the French Tories. These are hard sayings—these 
are blunt truths—these are plain facts. Istate them broadly, not for the first or 
even for the hundredth time. The English Reformers did not understand their 
mission—did not act up to their duties—did not carry out and carry on their 
own principles ; and over and over again, when spoken to, and when written to, 
by the French Reformers, they replied—‘ We are for a Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion, and we disapprove the conduct of the French Republicans.” Manrast, 
CavaiGNac, CaRnEL, and others, obtained no sympathy and no aid. I grieve 
oyer this, and I have laboured hard to avert its consequences. But now the 
moment has arrived when the Kings are unanimous against the People—when 
the ** Resistance” is united, and when the ‘* Movement” is not united—when 
all is organized against the People, and when nothing is organized for the People. 
I repeat to you, ** Ir 1s roo LATE!” You will not believe me, You tell me 
that I may and probably do know best about France, but that you know best 
about England. Be it so. I will wait a few weeks, or a few months longer, if 
you desire it. I will see what a Generat Erection will produce. 1 will 
see what 4 new House of Commons will effect. Only, I do not so wait to con- 
vince myself, but Iso wait that I may please you. I know the conductors and 
the readers of the Spectator are men who love liberty and most ardently desire 
her triumphs. But as sure as that there is a God in heayen it is true 
that when you support as Reformers such men us Lord Patuerston, and ree- 
joice in the prospect of the reelection of Whigs, and timid, nervous, alarmed, and 
aristocratical Commoners, you are prepariog for yourselves that very Counter- 
Revolution of which you have so great ahorror, and to prevent which you 
would make any sacrifice. Let Whigs support Whigs, let Tories support 
Tories, but let Reformers support Reformers. The Whigs and the Tories 
of France have conducted us to our Counter-Revolution ; which is marching 
with such giant strides, that Lord Bkoucuam yesterday heard Pasquirr, the 
President of the French Star-Chamber, refuse to ARMAND Cannec the ight of 
even naming the butchered, the assassinated, the murdered Marshal Ney ; and 
this same Star-Chamber, without hearing the defence of Carxes. on behalf of 
the National newspaper, condemned the noble-minded gerané of that in- 
comparable journal to TWo YEARS’ PRISON, and to TEN THOUSAND FRANCS 
FINE, for a simple libel on the Chamber of Peers. 

When Anmanp Carre looked round on the hoary criminals whom ke: 
addressed in the shape of judges—when he remembered, as he contemplated 
them, that a great number of them had pronounced the intgcaL muRDER of 
Ney—that a great number had voted for ViLLELE, supported all sorts of per- 
secutions against the press, passed all sorts of laws to put it down—to-crush it ; 
whilst others had chauoted “ Amen!” to all the icon of the Empire as 
Senators—never daring to open their mouths except to sing some luudatory 
chorus in honour of all that NaraoLron ever meditated or effected aguinst na- 
tional institutions and representative assemblies—when ARMAND CARnRri 
remembered that these mea, now collected together in 1834 as judges, had 
hidden themselves up four years ago in cellars and in garrets, or had fed) 

recipitately to foreign climes, afraid and ashamed of showing their faces im; 
Fenn in broad day—and even burning their robes and ornaments a¢ 
Peers, and changing their names, Jest they should be found out and scouted by 
the peeple as the assassins of Marshal Ney; when ArkMAND CAkREL saw and 
recollected all this, he could not help exclaiming—‘ Some montis have only 
elapsed since the events of July; and things and men and politics are taking 
their wonted course, just as they did before the Revolution of 1830; and this in 
such a manner and to such an extent, that at a time not far removed, another 
catastrophe, MUCH MORE BLOopy than those which have preceded it, is sure to 
take place, for it is inevitable.” 
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This is the fact. Mark his words well in 
much thore bloody'than those which have p 
removed, wholly 1INEVETABLE.” 

«© We have'seen (continued Carrer) the blood flow m torrents; and we 
ask ourselves, if it can be that ll ‘this blood has been spilt in vain—and if it 
has all been Jost for the cause of civilization, aad of our commoncountry? This 
is the deubt, Gentlemen, Peers, which we feel in appearing at this bar. Is all 
that has ‘happened been an illusion? Has'there really been a Revolution ‘of 
Saly at all? Js it'then-not’true, that the public places, the palaces of kings, 
the place im which you held your sittings, ‘belonged for eight days entite to a 
‘taynariimous people, far sup rior in intelligence, in morality, in courage, te the 
uiultitedes in olden times who assembled on the memorable 5th and 6th 
October, the 20th June, the 10th August, and even the days of Sep- 
‘tember? Are we fools, or ate we impostors, when we recall to our 
‘revollection the fact, that this magnanimous People were repaid ‘for all 
‘their pains and ‘anxieties, sacrifives and sweat, by ‘proclaiming ‘this 
People ‘“Soverricn’—saying to this People—promising to this oe 
that there should. be no longer a Royalty but such a one as it should 
approve ; that there should be no longer a-Legislative Representation but in its 

name; and that even Legal Justice itself should be administered in the name of 
that People, holding its power from the People, who should invest even the Judges 
with authority ? Bu y, Peers and Gentlemen, we must have been dreaming of 
marvellous things which have never existed; for we find ourselves, the People, 
brought before you '!—dragged from the ordinary tribunals—refused the justice 
which we demand at the hands of the country—taken away by force from our 
national judges and jury—and compelled to appear here in virtue of laws which 
we never dreamt of existing after the Revolution of Jaiy—obliged to ask you as 
a favour the right of-explaining ourselves—not of defending ourselves, for one de- 
fends oneself solely before a regular and legal tribunal. Before the Court of 
Peers, as before all exceptional and illegal tribunals, it is quite enough to ex- 
plain oneself—to defend oneself is impossible—but to explain is enough to save 
appearances !” 

Yes, this is the fact: and it fills us with amazement and with stupor. The 
French Peerage, which was scouted as anti-national, aristocratical, and despotic, 
in 183@, now sits on the throne of its former misdoings, and summons illegally, 
unconstitutionally, and against the letter as well as against the spirit of the 
Charter, the Press and the People to the bar of its Star-Chamber ! 

But the People—the leaders of the People—French Reformers—are not ex- 
empt from blame. M. Carrer has admitted the fact. When they were in 
ape they did not put down their enemies; they did not carry out and into 

ull effect their own principles; they jeft to the future Chamber of Deputies the 

task of making a Press Law, and making a Jury Law, and making an Electoral 
Law, and making Manicipal and Departmental Laws: and what was the conse- 
quence? Why, the People have been tricked, deceived, and insulted. 

Hear on this subject the avowal of ARManND CarreL— We must reproach 
ourselves, Men of Jnly as we are, that we left such power—that we left such 
arms and instruments in the hands of the newly-formed Government. We now 
learn to our cost, that liberty does not defend herself by peaceable habits and 
by public opinion, however pronounced and decided it may be ; but by force, clear- 
ness, and the perfect harmony of all guarantees for the future, which must be ob- 
tained before laying down the weapons which have been taken up to insurea full 
success. The Revolution of July hasbeen much praised for its extreme moderation, 
and it is not us who will blame it, but posterity will reproach that Revolution 
for its incredible confidence in the newly-founded Government. Scarcely has it 
saved itself from the bayonets of the Swiss troops, when it falls, as to-day, by the 
blows of its pretended friends.” 

M. Carre then admitted, that a portion of the blame incurred by those 
who placed so much confidence in the Government founded in July 1830, be- 
longed to himself and his friends. ‘ We had plebeian and philosophical hatreds, 
but we had no well-arranged and digested political opinions. We knew how 
to reconquer the liberty we had lost, but we did not know how to take care not 
to lose it again. Thus, of all the conquests we made in July, but one emblem 
remains to us—the drapeau tricolore ; but one word—‘* Natioual Sovereignty ; 
and one immortal example, in order to teach us never to despair of a great and a 
holy cause.” 

But I cannot go on with these citations. I should fill your paper—and you 
have no room; and I have yet something else to say. 

The National of 1834 was summoned before this modern Star-Chamber to 
account for an article which it contained a few days since, reproaching the 
Chamber of Peers for its past conduct, and urging it, from a sense of shame and 
of decency, to declare itself IncoMPETENT to try for HIGH TREASON the THREE 
HUNDRED AND Forty RepuBicaNns sent by the Juste Milieu and Doctrinaires 
to its bar. This article of the National was strong, nervous, and severe. It 
reminded the Peers of France of their former conduct and of their former judg- 
ments ; ‘and counselled them to recollect that history would be severe—that 
Marshal Ney, who was condemned and executed by them and their orders, 
‘was now immortalized, while his judges were denounced as murderers. For 
this article the National was cited at the bar of the Star-Chamber: the 
Peers tried their own case—declared ull who spoke against them were scoun- 
drels—procured an eulogium in favour of their own characters—and condemned 
the geraut of the Nutional to rwo Yeaxs’ imprisonment, and the paper to TEN 
THOUSAND FRANCS FIXE. 

The defence of the National was interrupted. Pasquier, the black Re- 
eorder of the French Old Bailey, could not bear the name of Marshal Ney. 
Carre. pronounced itoften. ‘ Defender,” said this wretched old man, ‘ you 
are speaking before the Chamber of Peers. There are in this avsembly judges 
of Marshal Ney. To say, as you have just done, that the judges who condemned 
him stand more in need of having their characters reinstated in public opinion 
than the Marshal, their victim, is an expression which may be considered as an 
offence against this Chamber. Take care, or the law which is applied now to 
M. RoveEn may be applied to you.” 

But what said Carrer? “ If amongst the members of this House who 
voted the death of Marshal Ney, and who still sit here, there is-one who finds 
himself wounded by my words, let him make a proposition against me; let 
him denounce me—let him call me to the bar of this House. I will appear before 
it. I shall be proud to be the first man of the generation of 1830, who shall come 
here to protest, in the name of indignant France, against this ABOMINABLE 
ASSASSINATION |” 

When Carret had thus spoken, the public shouted with ecstasy ; and the 
Peers who had voted the death of Ney hung down their heads. 

‘I prohibit you from speaking any more,” said the President ; and Canren 
satdown. But amongst the Peers whom he addressed there was one French. 
man— one honest man—one who gave way to his emotions of generosity and of 
justice. General Excextmans rose and cried—‘“ Yes, I AGREE IN THE 

YEs, THE CONDEMNATION OF MarsHat Ney 


land! “ Another catastrophe, 
ed it, is, dt a period not far 


OPINION oF M. Carre. 
WAS A JUDICIAL ASSASSINATION.” 

The rest of the trial was comparatively unimportant: 188 Pcers voted the 
condemnation of the National, and only 15 its acquittal; 121 Peers voted for 
10,000 francs fine, the rest for smaller sums; 98 for two years’ prison, and 
50 for a month. 

Hurl him away! Hurry him off! To prison, to prison! Vive la Bastille! 
But the day of vengeance will arrive; and that day, in France, will be 
terrible. Your obedient servant, oO. P. Q. 





| 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ONE WORD OF ADVICE TO THE ELECTORS. 


REFORMERS can recognize ohly two classes of péeisons at the pre- 
sent moment—those who ate Tories, ahd those who are rot; the 
first the friends of misrule and ‘the ‘supporters of ‘all abtses ; the 
second the friends of good government, the ‘supporters of all 
rational and safe reforms. 

It is necessary that the electors should determine on the one great 
and specific object to be kept in View—to ‘stspend the considera- 
tion of all minor differences, ‘and in ‘the strength of their unity to 
defeat the common enemy. 

There is but one way to accomplish this effectual/y ; which is, to 
suffer no division of the Liberal forees ; but on the contrary to con- 
centrate them, and to treat every person who comes forward ‘as a 
candidate, without substantial grounds for success, as an enemy 
and traitor to the one great cause—to consider unworthy of if, 
every individual who ailows his own vanity or selfish interests to 
divide or weaken the common strength. 

More than ever is it necessary to abandon personal interests and 
private feelings. Our opponents are numerous, rich, and unprin- 
cipled: with them the struggle will be as desperate as one for 
life or death necessarily must be. Their success depends altoge- 
ther on our divisions, if we have any: their defeat is certain, if we 
be but united. 

It is difficult, from the nature of the subject, to lay down prac- 
tical rules which may be universally applicable; but in evéry 
case union is essential to success. 

In every city, county, and borough, regulate the number of 
your candidates according to the force you possess; do not run the 
risk of losing one Member by attempting to return two. 

The Liberal electors ought everywhere to meet, and decide 
upon the candidate who will carry most votes to the poll; and 
our frank recommendation is, that in all cases the minority ought 
to give way, if their perseverance gives the remotest chatice of vic 
tory to the enemy. 

The really eligible candidates who may thus be compelled te 
retire, will have no difficulty, if they retire in time, of finding 
other constituencies ; for we can positively assure them, that there 
is at present a far greater scarcity of good candidates than of inde- 
pendent constituencies. 


THE REFORMERS’ BATTLE-CRY. 

One of our correspondents calls upon us to furnish for the present 
time and the coming struggle, a rallying-ery for the Nation, as 
efficient in its power of uniting and animating all Reformers as 
our former device, ** The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” which proved so useful in the General Election of 1831. 
Before saying what this should be, let us attend to the difference 
of our position. In 1531, the Nation had but one object—to se- 
cure the key to all future improvements. | Now, that object being 
accomplished, andithe fruits of Reform expected, there isa branching 
out of important public aims; and every man is disposed to follow 
those especially to which he is himself, from taste, habit, interest, 
or accident, most attached. Thus the Nation has no longer only 
one, but many objects to care for; though they may all, indeed, 
be summed up in the general term coop GoveRNMENT. ‘This is 
too abstract and formal for a rousing battle-cry : and so, perhaps, 
is another form of words by which our actual position in reference 
to the former struggle might be accurately expressed—* Farr 
Piay To THE Rerorm Act!” It strikes us, that we cannot have 
a better sentence for conveying the expression of a feeling in 
which the greatest number of persons concur—implying at the 
same time vigorous action in a common cause—than the short 
one which has already been employed several times in this journal 
during the last month: “Down wits THe Torixs!” In the 
sense in which we use it, this sentiment imports a vast deal 
indeed—no less than the removal of all kinds of abuses in Church 
and State, and the establishment of good government for the 
many; for we do hold that Tory supremacy is synonymous 
with the conservation of abuses, and of government for the gain of 
afew. Our rallying-ery points to no measures of personal vio- 
lence. We would not knock the Tories’ brains out: we do not 
call upon the Reformers to take up “ brickbats and bludgeons,” 
or use their physical superiority for the corporeal injury of 
their adversaries. We do not call for a Coercion Bill to keep 
the Carlton Club people from assembling together; though 
we believe their machinations to be unpatriotic and full of mis- 
chief. We have no wish to restrain the Tories even from doing 
mischief by personal duresse or bodily hardship. No, no—our 
motto implies nothing of the kind. 

“ Down with the Tories” certainly means that the Reform Act 
shall have fair play: which it cannot have at the hands of its 
natural and sworn enemies. 

“Down with the Tories” means a thorough Reform of the 
Church in Ireland. It means that the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland shall be reduced to a size commensurate with the 
wants of the Protestant population; that the Catholics shall no 
longer be dragooned into the support of it; and that instead of 
being tithe-hunters and furious partisans, the Clergy shall be 








| made to perform their sacred duties in outward, if not real, lowli- 


ness of mind. It means that the standing army, kept up at an 


enormous cost for the support of the Church, shall be greatly re- 
duced, or entirely disbanded. 
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“ Down with the Tories” means a Reform of the Church in 
England. The abolition of sinecures and pluralities, the more 
righteous distribution of clerical revenues, the restriction of 
Bishops and spiritual persons to spiritual matters, is implied in 
the overthrow of the Tories; who have ever been the upholders of 
abuses and oppression in the Church. 

“ Down with the Tories” means equal rights to the Dissenters 
of all classes ; their admission to the national seminaries of educa- 
tion ; and the entire removal of the minor grievances connected 
with the registration of births and the performance of the mar- 
riage and funeral services. 

“ Down with the Tories” means the abolition of Church-rates 
and the just commutation of Tithes. 

“ Down with the Tories” means the thorough purging of the 
Corporations, and the abolition of the self-elective system. Never 
will those sinks of pollution, the English and Irish Corporations, 
be cleansed by the Tories. On the subserviency and corruption of 
the corporate bodies the Duke and his men mainly rely for the 
return of Borough Members at the ensuing election. With 
searcely an exception, the Corporations throughout England and 
Ireland (our canny friends in North Britain lost no time after the 
Great Bill was carried in obtaining the reform of their municipal 
system) are the enslaved tools of Tory Peers. Men who could not 
get credit for a guinea are allowed to domineer over the most 
wealthy and reputable of their fellow townsmen. To this system 
the Tories are warmly attached, and no wonder. Their overthrow, 
then, is the necessary preliminary to Corporation Reform. 

“ Down with the Tories” means the spread of information 
among allclasses. The Tory maxim has always been, that igno- 
rance and political slavery must flourish or fall together; that the 
people must be ignorant, or Tories cannot be safe; and therefore 
that the masses must be taught as little as possible, and that little 
such as will perpetuate Tory domination. 

“Down with the Tories” means the removal of those restrictions 
on the interchange of commodities which prevent the industrious 
from carrying the product of their labour to the best market, and 
eheck the growth and manufacture of things necessary and useful 
to mankind. 

“ Down with the Tories” means cheap justice. In England, 
justice is generally out of the reach of all but the wealthy. It is 
proverbially ruinous to go tolaw. Hence numberless oppressions 
are mever redressed. The late Government made an effort to 
establish cheap courts of justice, but the Tory Oligarchy beheld 
in the attempt an attack on their “ right divine to govern wrong ;" 
so they crushed it. 

“Down with the Tories” means economy and retrenchment. 
The Army never will be reduced materially as long as WELLING- 
TON, Harvinee, Hitt, ELLENBOROVGH, GOULBURN, and the 
rest, are allowed to sway the national councils; or as long as a 
system hostile to the welfare of the many is to be kept up at all 
hazards. It is only by the army that there is any chance of sup- 
porting the Tory system; and therefore the military are to be 

mpered and flattered as the Praetorian guards of old, or the 

urkish Janissaries. A patriotic and paternal Government might 
safely dispense with a large standing army: it is essential, and 
always has been, to the continuance of the Tory system of misrule. 

* Down with the Tories” means “ Down with jobbing.” There 
is nochance of a reduction of the Pension-list or the abolition of 
Sinecures from the Tories. The Duke will soon find a successor 
to Mrs. ArBuTHNOT, and to his late mother, Lady MorniNneTOoN. 
The old system of Colonial jobbing will soon again be in full 
force. There will be more Pexets for Australia and more SomEr- 
sets forfthe Cape. The Diplomatic service will again be illus- 
trated with the Lonponperrigs and Cow.erys. Lord EvLen- 
BOROUGH may reasonably expect an augmentation of his sinecure. 

* Down with the Tories" means cheap Newspapers, the amend- 
mend of the Libel Law, the repeal of the Six Acts, the liberty to 
speak and write the ¢ruth of public men. © 

We may continue these definitions; space now fails us. Enough, 
however, has been indicated to show the capabilities, and warrant 
the adoption of the battle-cry, “ Down with the Tories }” 





THE USE OF SHORT PARLIAMENTS. 


TueE dismissal of the Whig Ministers—though probably the most 
wanton and uncalled-for dismissal of public servants that ever took 
place in England—has given the Reformers one great advantage, 
ef which they ought to avail themselves, whether a dissolution of 
Parliament takes place immediately or not. It has brought Mem- 
bers ‘nto contact with the constituencies, and enabled the latter to 
make fresh terms with all those whose conduct hitherto has not 
been satisfactory. At the last election, people were too easy, too 
confiding ; and hence much of the disappointment that has arisen, 
Now is the time for amending the Representative compact. 
Perhaps no one vote of the House of Commons created more 
discontent than the refusal to repeal the Septennial Act, 
which would be the same in effect as reverting to Triennial Par- 
liaments. Lord Joun Russs x1, in introducing the Reform Bill, 
let it be distinctly understood that the repeal of the Septennial 
Act was only postponed. For many years the Whigs had ad- 
vocated a return to Triennial Parliaments ; and if any pledge had 
been considered unnecessary, it would have been one from a Whig 
Member to vote for that measure. We will not dwell upon the 
result of Mr. TENNyson’s motions in the House of Commons; 
but we do call upon the Reformers, if they wish to give the Re- 
form Act fair play,—if they would have Real Representation,—to 





17 hold of the present opportunity, and exact pledges from their 
embers, as well as from ali new candidates, to fix the future 
duration of Parliaments at three years. 

A few Whigs and suspected Liberals, of no great mark, wish 
to have Quinquennial instead of Triennial Parliaments. This 
heresy seems to have sprung up, originally, among certain timid, 
wavering, hair-splitting, bit-by-bit Reformers of the Northern 
Athens. The thing is as new in England as the phrase coined to 
express it. Itis strange to the constitution of the country and the 
ideas of the people. We have all heard of Annual, Triennial, and 
Septennial Parliaments; the two former have been petitioned for, 
repeatedly, by the People; but this Quinquennial bantling is little 
more than a year and a half old, and we have never heard its name 
mentioned except by some Member of Parliament, who was either 
trimming or crotchety. Let those who name it now be marked, 
and punished as the promoters of mischievous divisions. 

What is the objection to Trienniad Parliaments? While, owing 
to the extreme irregularity of their duration, Parliaments for the 
last forty years have not sat, on an average, for more than three 
years and a half, it is pretended that three-year Parliaments would 
be only biennial ; and that, it is said, would be too short a term. 
But why should they be only biennial? Why should not the 
time be fixed at three years, neither a day mote nor a day less? 
The advantages of such a regulation would be manifold. Let us 
mention some of them. 

All who have any Parliamentary business to transact, are 
familiar with the trouble and loss consequent upon sudden disso- 
lutions. New notices must be given for bills, new fees to the 
officers of Parliament and the lawyers, new petitions got up, new 
maps, surveys, and estimates made. Commercial plans are de- 
ranged, for the announced alterations in the budget are laid aside. 
Money is taken for the public service without a vote. Disorder 
and confusion reign in the offices. The Ministers are off, God 
knows where, on sudden electioneering expeditions. He who has 
business at the Treasury or Somerset House may wait long enough 
before he gets it attended to. 

But this is not the worst. The country is taken by surprise. 
The constituencies have no time to look about for the best Repre- 
sentatives. Alehouses are thrown open; bribery flourishes; at- 
tornies are riding, all bustle and self-importance, about the 
country; and the most impudent and wealthy, not the best-in- 
formed and discreet candidates, are too often returned. The case 
would be greatly altered under the system of a fixed time for the 
duration of Parliaments. Men of business would make their cal- 
culations accordingly: the saving of useless expense and the 
avoidance of hurried legislation would of themselves be a great 
gain. Members would be prepared to meet their constituents, 
and all the better prepared in consequence of having never voted 
treacherously with a view to postpone the evil day of settlement. 
Electors would have made up their minds as to the choice of 
Members. This would put a stop to useless and expensive con- 
tests in many places—contests which are often got up by a few 
jobbers for their own pecuniary benefit. An election would be a 
sober, serious, well-considered, regularly-recurring exercise of the 
most important political privilege. The result would be greater 
satisfaction among all the friends of wise legislation and steady 
government. 

It will be objected, that to take away from the Sovereign the 
right to dissolve Parliament at his own good pleasure, would be 
an encroachment on the Royal prerogative. Certainly it would be 
a change, a new limitation of the prerogative. But the preroga- 
tives of the King are only constitutionally exercised when exer- 
cised for the national good. Any branch of the prerogative whose 
existence or use is inconsistent with the public welfare ought 
to be abolished or restrained. It is indeed notorious, that the 
King’s prerogative, in the most essential matters, is little more 
than nominal. Whenever a British Sovereign, since the acces- 
sion of Cuartes the First, has attempted to govern in opposition 
to the House of Commons, he has either been beheaded, or ex- 
pelled from his throne, or been forced to yield after an abortive 
struggle. Whichever way we turn, we find the Monarch restrained 
by the People acting through their Representatives in Parliament. 
It is therefore a wretched argument to bring against a good mea- 
sure, that it infringes on the Royal prerogative. If it does, the 
prerogative must submit to be infringed upon, or in the first 
place, the House of Commens must refuse the Supplies. But 
there is no occasion to anticipate any proceeding of so stern a 
character. We shall not believe that the Sovereign will refuse his 
assent to a bill for assigning a three years’ duration to Parlia- 
ments, or any other measure deemed necessary by the Legislature, 
until such refusal has been actually recorded. 

Under a system of three-years Parliaments, the country, af 
present disturbed and agitated by a strife wantonly provoked for 
selfish ends, would have continued profoundly tranquil: since 
there could be no dissolution, in all likelihood their would have 
been no change of Ministers. 








BEWARE OF TORY BELL-WETHERS AND TORY 
MAKE-BATES! 


In the name of peace and good-will, haul down that Tory flay! 
Panis, 17th December 1834. 
“ I cannot conceive any existence under Heaven (which in the depths of its wisdom 
tolerates all sorts of things), that is more truly odious and pn apn than an im- 
poient, helpless creature, without a consciousness of any other qualification for 
power but his servility to it, bloated with pride and arrogance, calling for battles 
which he is not to fight, contending for a violent dominion which he can never 
exercise, and satisfied to be himself mean and miserable, in order to render others 
contemptible and wretched.” —Burhe’s Portrait of a Tory Bell-wether. 
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«« They havefdone all they could to alienate your minds from your own kindred [and 
your neighbours]; and if they could excite HATRED ENOUGH in one of the parties 
towards the other, they seemed to be of opinion that they had gone half the way 
towards reconciling the quarrel.” —Jd. of Tory Make-bates. 

In that imperial style which in French is grandiose, and in English 

bombast, NaroLEeon, when the gathering of the Austrians on the 

Danube drew him off from before the White Cliffs, announced to the 

grand army in a grand bulletin, that ‘“* England had uttered a shriek for 

her existence, and that the Continent, alarmed by the shriek, was pre- 
paring to put itself in arms.” No shriek from beyond the Channel 
ever raised the Continental nations so eagerly on tiptoe, or stirred up 
fear and hope so widely throughout the multitudinous swarms of the 

European world, as the sight of that ominous banner which an aged 
personage has, in his wisdom, been pleased lately to unfurl on the 
British shores. It is not that the name of WELLINGTON inscribed 
thereon is in itself of such miraculous potency; but that particular 
combination of letters is universally regarded as a badge of Toryism, 
and symbolical of a course of Continental policy which is to league 
Great Britain with the military despotisms, and make her once again 
the aggressor in war, the make-bate in peace, and the front-rank cham- 
pion at all times of oppression and misgovernment. Wherever the des- 
pot lords it over a nation of slaves, and the foreign oppressor holds in 
his clutches a people of another tongue, there is joy and there is dis- 
may ;—the jailor rejoices in his consciousness of a security that had 
begun to fail him, and the victim contemplates his chains with anguish 
and despair. Wherever a people have shaken off the yoke, and stand 
erect in freedom, even as when God first made man in his own free 
image, there are presentiments of danger, sinkings of heart, and forebo- 
dings of that which isto come. Those who thought that the sun of 
freedom was risen on the Western world, and that the human race 
were to prosper there ever more and more under the kindliness of its 
beams, feel as when a cloud of hail or sleet, in a dubious day of spring- 
tide, saddens the field and makes the frame of man to shiver. ‘Those 
to whom that light is hateful, as a sun-beam to a nest of owls, exult at 
seeing it prematurely deformed by a lurid atmosphere that assimilates 
the Western horizon to the pitchy darkness of the East. Wherever a 
prayer is breathed for the good of mankind, for peace, for freedom, for 
instruction, for justice, for economy, for amity among the sons of men, 
there is sadness and despondency: wherever there is pride, bigotry, in- 
tolerance, usurpation, coercion, insolence, abuse, and misrule, there is 
triumph and exceeding gladness of heart. 

“ And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change ; 
Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap,— 
The one, in fear to lose what they enjoy; 

The other, to enjoy by rage and war: 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings.” 

It is hard that the condition of mankind should be at the mercy of 
= man’s caprice, or that any set of men, in court or camp, should be 
able to exercise at pleasure so wide an influence over our bosom’s 
peace: but the movements of a great people, whencesoever originating, 
can at no time be indifferent to surrounding nations, and least of all in 
an age when the whole civilized world is bound by common interests 
and sympathies as with an “ electric chain,” by which the shock felt in 
one is communicated successively to all. The intercourse of people 
with people, the study of each other’s language and literature, and the 
reciprocal communication of ideas and sympathies, have been so general 
and so uninterrupted in these latter times, that a high spirit, the love of 
liberty, aspirations after improvement, and hatred of wrong, abuse, and 
oppression, are no longer exclusively either British, or American, or 
French ; they are German, they are Spanish, they are Italian; they are 
the inspiring and predominating sentiments, wherever two or three 
are met together for the interchange of thoughts in the language of 
Europeans, 

“ A fearful hope is all the world contains :”” 

but that is a hope of better days, of wrongs redressed, of freedom by 
law, not of coercion by the sword, of active industry undefaced by war 
and unfleeced by fiscal extortion, of the pacific rivalry of skill and in- 
‘telligence, and of the cooperation of once hostile and belligerent states, 
‘in the production and interchange of whatever can contribute to solace 
the heart and enlighten the mind of man. Nothing can anywhere hap- 
pen of a nature to affect this hope, but is of necessity felt throughout 
the vast chain of civilized humanity, in all its manifold and wide-spread 
ramifications. 

This universal bent and determination of the European mind, is the 
true philosophic consolation of the patriot, amidst the rubs, reverses, 
and apparent backslidings which particular nations are doomed to expe- 

‘rience ; and is often all that remains to cheer the closing existence of 

men whose whole life has been a seemingly fruitless combat; with pre- 
judice, selfishness, and misrule. It is evident on the whole, that the 
great tide has set in strongly towards amelioration ; and though contrary 
blasts may often drive the waves in an opposite direction, and all to con- 
temporaries seem to have been running backward, yet shall the next 
generation find by comparison that the tide has never ceased to flow in 
its own direction. ‘ Resistance!” ‘ Reparation!” ‘ Conservation !” 

—these moppers-up of a flood, these repairers of abuses and preservers 
of dry-rot, fling themselves like corks or casks on the deep, conceive 
they govern and stop and change the current of human passions and 
‘imagination at their will; and see not that, though they may raise a 
momentary splash on the surface, they are borne along even with the 
rest. But such philosophy is not the consolation of the people, who 
are alive only to the splash ; and this late bourasque beyond the Channel 
is even now filling their minds with dark visions and their hearts with 
corroding anxieties. A word, a name, a banner—the outward and 
Visible sign—is all that is discernible to a foreign people: this banner 
8 month ago was Liberty, this word was Peace, this name was Re- 
form; and the nations of the Continent were glad at the sight and the 
‘sound thereof; for though neither freedom nor reform had place 
among them, it as a consolation to think that these sacred treasures 
of suffering humanity were deposited beyond the reach of the despot’s 

sword, in that impregnable fortress of men’s rights—the island-home 

and birth-place of Liberty. That word, that name, that banner, is 
changed: it is]now War instead of peace, Force instead of right, Abuse 
instead of reform; and freedom, the first of national blessings, sole 
foundation and pledge of all the rest, seems unto Continental eyes to 
be expiring in her last retreat and strongest place of refuge. But no, 

iend, it is NoT TOO LATE—it is NEVER too late for long-winded, indo- 


mitable nations. Trust a British heart, that by sympathy of blood can 
feel what is passing in British hearts; trust that long-breathed people, 
which held out untired through two disastrous Tory wars, aia when 
thought to be at the last gasp, reentered on its original career of re- 
formation, fresh of wind, as though, Anteus-like, it had imbibed new 
strength from its fall. How many years is it since a Marquis Minister 
insulted the nation by pointing to the Continent everywhere overlaid 
by the Holy Alliance, and demanding what prospect there was for 
Reform in Great Britain?—( You see, People, what is to be earned 
by twenty years’ campaigning and eight hundred millions of debt !)— 
But the grave, to which, by a most righteous doom, that statesman 
condemned himself, contains the last Minister that was not obliged to 
trim his sails to a fresh breeze, and submit to the influence of a prin- 
ciple denounced ex cathedré as impossible. What! and after fifteen 
years’ run in the same direction, which has ended by bringing the People 
into Parliament, where the voice of a nation is heard above the din of 
corrupt interests, are we to heave-to, lie by, expect another breeze, and 
trust to the schoolmaster? But this confidence is a stranger to Conti- 
nental bosoms, and it may be also to Englishmen who have been stran- 
gers too long to have retained unimpaired the feelings of natives. To 
all these, Toryism is a bugbear and the WELLINGTON a scarecrow :— 
yes, for a day; to-morrow the “ importunate ” birds shall perch on its 
projecting pole, and eat the grain under the “ maxima formido ” of its 
scarlet coat. 

To the gallant people here, however, it is neither bugbeer nor scare- 
crow: but simply the red rag that provokes the bull to wrath, and stimu- 
lates him to lash with his tail, stamp up the soil with his hoof, and threaten 
with his horn. O People! take down that banner, unless you purpose 
to quarrel with a nation whose incipient cordiality and friendship for 
you has been the despair of despotism; and whose resumption of 
hatred and hostility would beits triumph. Zhat name was subscribed 
to a treaty of capitulation, violated by the judicial murder of a hero, 
unforgot (though among Frenchmen) to this very day, and unforgiven 
(vide the words of General Excetmans in the Chamber of Peers). 
That name is coupled in their hearts with defeat, spoliation, and a 
dynasty restored by foreign bayonets. That name is an insult to a brave 
people overborne by its enemies, and burning to lose in new victories 
the memory of past disgraces. Though, unlike you, short of memory 
for evil as for good, the Frenchman never remembers so long or feels 
so deeply as through the medium of a wounded pride, or—if you are 
malignant enough to say it—of a mortified vanity. Is there a gene- 
rous heart, an ardent imagination, a breast filled with patriotic zeal, a 
soul that flies forward to a glorious future,—and many such there be in this 
land, though for the moment weighed down by the superincumbent load 
of a sordid égoisme,—to every such heart and soul and imagination, 
that name inscribed on your seats of power and command, is an unre- 
mitting instigation to hatred and revenge. Remember, they see but 
the outward and visible sign; the inward feeling cannot be appreciated 
orknown. You may be inspired with genuine cordiality for a people, 

our fellows in the race of liberty, intelligence, and social amelioration ; 

ut they will see in you only a people to pay down the millions it is bid, 
and to march, stand, and fight, wherever the Horse Guards direct, even 
asin the old time. Not but that you might go a campaigning once 
more—* the fond ally, that fights for all and ever fights in vain ”—and 
enact Toulouse and Waterloo over again, to the infinite contentment 
of tithe-fed pluralists, right-honourable placemen without service, and 
contractors and loan-jobbers swelling into lords at your expense. If you 
are weary of the ways of industry and the pacific triumphs of art and 
civilization, you could roam abroad again, or plunder and forage on the 
deep, as in the days of your freebooting grandsires. Only to serve an 
imperious faction against one’s will and better judgment, is slavery ; 
to war with a people whose cause is identified with your own, is bru- 
tally Muscovitish; to shed blood and squander treasure that your 
enemy may profit by your damage, and preserve the profitable wrongs, 
which youare just now moving heaven and earth to take from him, is 
worse than pelican abnegation; to involve yourselves in million-de- 
vouring wars, in order that, in the tumult and exasperation and high- 
flying Toryism incident to such struggles, your passions may be heated, 
your judgment confounded, and your vision obfuscated, until you sink 
into passive instruments of injury to yourselves and of fortune to 
those who fleece and rough-ride you, is beyond imagination stupid and 
asinine. Yet all this paradoxical madness are you ready to commit— 
this world’s wonder are you like again to become—this monstrous pay- 
ing and fighting automaton are you certain a third time to enact in the 
presence of both worlds—unless you haul down that Tory flag. The 
very Muscovite slave, treading on Poland, will erect his head and ex- 
claim, like the filthy Cynic of Sinope, “* March, march!—‘ I am not 
so bad, after all, as that one.’” 

“But this were downright lunacy !”—granted: ‘“ mere insanity!” 
most true: “impossible, utterly ‘mpossible! "—not so, gentle country- 
men, unless the thing that has been cannot possibly be that which is to 
be. When in 1634 your grandsires bearded royalty, and swore flatly 
not tocome down with so much as twenty shillings arbitrarily imposed ; 
when, following up their resistance to prerogative, they some years after 
went into a long war that has left traditions of civil bloodshed in every 
town and county in the island ; when, again, in 1688, they sent abroad 
a whole family of princes for discovering pretensions less exorbitant, 
and cheered on each other into successive wars against the most power- 
ful monarchy of the Continent for abetting those princes and their pre- 
tensions; if a gifted seer had denounced unto them, that within little 
more than a dozen years of the last of these wars, you shall be found 
cutting the throats of your Transatlantic brethren, dragooning them 
with Hessian sabres, scalping them with the tomahawk of the savage, 
to. establish in your own favour these very pretensions, this same title 
to arbitrary taxation; who would not have cried out, and with reason— 
‘‘ Peace, thou prophet of Baal, the thing is impossible; horror like that 
was never known; report not so ill of human nature. Is it the sons 
of our fathers who should do this thing? The Americans are our fel- 
low-citizens and brethren, sons of Freedom, who is our own mother; 
their interests are our interests, their rights our rights.” If the Tory 
make-bates could achieve this miraculous work of hatred in 1774, what 
reasonable assurance have we of their inability to execute an undertak- 
ing of malevolence in 1834, which it concerns their very existence in 
power to effect, and which demands no miracle to bring to pass 





? 
When, after the Tory war and loss of America, your fathers betook 
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themselves to ‘hedling the wounds it had infected, and binding together 
the parcels of the British empire that were 1-ft; when, by giving tresh 
activity to industry and seeking out mew sources of national wealth, by 
uniting citizens ot ‘hitherto'hostile sects in the bonds of Christian amity, 
revising legislation. and among oth t improvements projecting the grend 

form reserved for yourselves to accomplish, they seemed to have at 
length fallen into the road marth out by Gud fer the tnarch of nations, 
and from which their evil passions—personified and resumed in Tory- 
ism—alone led them astray; éf a prophet or dreamer: f dreams, bad inti- 
mated that within some ten or twelve years thenee, they should be 
leagued with every despotic power on the Continent—the leaders in 
a bloody and unprovoked war against their nearest neighbours, for doing 
that which their own grandfathers had first exemplified, and carrying 
into execution the wery reforms, judicial, political, and ecclesiastic, 
which they had been themselvés meditating ; who would not have ex- 
claimed—“ Tush‘! we are not such fools «s all that: itis for us to look 
to the correction of our own grievances, without minding in what man- 
ner our neighbours deal with theirs: we do not see what advantage 
could redound from our intermeddling in otber folk’s business to any- 
‘body, but to the wolves, who have already once had their will of us, 
and fleeced and decimated the flock to their heart’s content: we have 
not forgotten their doings in America; and it isa silly child that burns 
its fingers twice at the same candle. Leperti cavemus.” And yet the 
Tory befl-wethers and muake-bates had once again their will of the 
flock, and ‘fleeced it to the tune of eight hundred millions. 

People'! as long as that flag, hoisted over your heads in your own 
despite, bolds out a signal and an encouragement to every banished 
despot who has a restoration to hope by foreign bayonets and foreign 
gold; to every usurper that is on watch for the moment of riveting the 
old chains on an emancipated people; to every military empire that 
seeks aggrandizement by involving Europe inthe confusion of a general 
war ; ‘to every arbitrary power that for self-promotion is meditating the 
ruin of all governments wherever is the least particle of liberty ; finally, 
to every nation and party whose hatred the Tories have won you, and 
which is burning once again to be upsides with you by land and by sea; 
you are not only exposed to the risk, but are every moment in imminent 
and hardly avoidable hazard of a third time falling into the same 
miserable pit. 

Abroad are a hundred points of contact where yotir peace, your well- 
being, your commerce, your good name as freemen, your reputation as 
Britons may be wrecked : and are the people at home, your own dear 
Tories, now wriggled into power to complete the ruins of all those gifts 
of God, if you are good enough to let them, so little known for the 
talent of finding out those points, and dexterously steering the vessel so 
as just to run foul of them? ‘Turn but your head an instant away 
from your affuirs, or, like the Prince in the fable, dip it but one moment 
ina bucket of water, and you shall find yourselves in the thick of a 
grand European war, with all its accessories of loan after loan, tax 
upon tax, millions multiplied into millions, in defence of rates, tithes, 
pluralities, pensions, sinecures, close corporations, and closer boroughs, 

ribery, press-gangs, flogging, dear justice or none at all, squirearchial 
corn-laws and ‘Tory legislation in Church and State. Venture then 

to talk of Reform, and you will be construed into traitors; the vista 
of your patriotic dreams will be closed by the gallows-tree; the drum 
will reply to your remonstrances, and the prison open to receive your 
soe But great will be the satisfaction of the non-resident incum- 
ent of three rectories, no longer questioned about pluralities ; of the 
Lord Bishop, no longer ashamed to own his enormous revenue ; of the 
well-paid dc-nothing, whose unearned income is out of jeopardy; of 
the loan-jobber, contractor, et hoc genus omne, that grow into Peers and 
millionaires by ‘ jobs to recompense the incendiaries of war,” (BuRKR) ; 
of Members of Parliament at liberty to carry on extensive business 
in the old line, and barter, as before, yote against place; of the Horse 
Guards throng with accumulated business and authorized to flog at 
discretion; of political parsons, beating the drum ecclesiastic, and 
preaching up “ A Briton’s duty at the present crisis ;” of country 
squires, preservers of game by right of the press-gang, and finding 
births in his Majesty's fleet for every countryman that keeps a lurcher ; 
finally,of arbitrary Tory statesmen, given up to their penchant for gagging, 
coercing, and suppressing ; empowered to govern Ireland by the sword, 
to dragoon it into rebellion, and then decimate it into subjection ; and 
Tn your own Habeas Corpus, to plant a spy in every newspaper 
club, to convict you of hanging a fowlingpiece over your parlour- 
chimney, and to amend your Reform Bill, until it is an instrument of 
corruption as commodious as the old Boroughmongering system whieh 
it supplanted:—“ is it for this we are at war, and in such a war?” 
(Burxe. ) 

Finally, after bread has risen in price till it is uneatable—the 
poorest portion of your population been crushed out of existenee, and 

our tradesmen, annuitants, and small proprietors offered up in 

ocaust to the great Tery God of War—you will have the supreme 
consolation of throwing up your hats in huzzas fora new batch of Kings 
and Emperors come over to pay you the honour of a visit; and when 
the revulsions incident to a return to peace have ruined those whom 
the war had left standing, you will have only to begin thinking, again, 
of “correcting” alsises and crying out for Reform. 

If you would not trot round and round this vicious circle in an ever- 
lasting mill-horse rotation, lose no time, but haul down the Tory flag, 
and purge your Government of every particle of Toryism—“ Hoc vero 
cecultum, intestinum, domesticum malum, non modo existit, yverum 
etiam OPPRIMIT antequam PERSPICERE atque EXPLORARE POTUERIS.” 
(Cicero, quoted by Burke. ) 





The wil! of the late Earl Spencer has been proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and probate granted to the present Earl, who is his sole executor, 
under 160,000/. After leaving various annuities, from 400. to 20. per 
annum, his Lordship bequeaths either in money or securities, to three 
of his younger children, 20,000. each; and to his son, the Honourable 
Frederick Spencer, who we believe is a Captain in the Navy, in addi- 
tion, he gives his “mansion at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, together 
with all the plate, wines, pictures, furniture, and books, now on the 
premises.” ‘The residue of the effects of every description is left en- 
tirely to his eldest son, the present Earl. No mention is made in the 
avill of Earl Spemwer’s magnificent library. 
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Htatistics. 

Tue importance of statistics can scarcely be overrated ; but it is 
very possible to mistake their utility, and to exaggerate the rank 
which they hold. Without a correct knowledge of facts, the 
speculative economist can only go right by the exercise of a happy 
sagacity; and in many cases, however sagacious, he is very likely 
to go wrong. But the qualities requisite to:collect these data are 
not of a lofty or extraordinary, though of a respectable kind; and 
the mere data have in themselves no inherent principle of life, and 
not much of value. It is not the naked facts, but the points they 
prove, or the inferences to be deduced from them, which lend them 
interest or give them importance. To a reader unaware of their 
uses, and who is not somewhat versed in the matter they may 
be made to illustrate, figures are amongst the most repulsive of 
rights, and possessing in his mind but ove advantage, that their 
tabular arrangement allows them to be easily skipped. Yet, let a 
master of the particular science the facts are connected with point 
out their relations and uses, and the conclusion they are supposed 
to prove is impressed upon his mind with the force of a mathema- 
tical demonstration. 

We have said “ supposed to prove ;” for it is to be suspected 
that in many cases more implicit reliance is placed upon mere 
facts than they altogether deserve. Where, indeed, the subject 
in question is a matter of arithmetic, there need be no apprehen- 
sion of error, for figures cannot lic. But in matters of a mixed 
nature, the naked facts are not more necessary than the circum- 
stances connected with them, The fallacy of the dead letter was 
lately shown in Mr. INGL1s's account of the Kilkenny “ wheels,” 
where the conclusion was just the reverse of that professed to be 
established: their number proved not prosperity, but departed 
prosperity, —a latter state worse than the first by the amount of 
the reaction. In this case, it may indeed be urged, that it was not 
statistics, but incomplete statistics, that were at fault: but the 
argument would only be partially true—to get at the whole truth, 
would require description as well as facts. To jump at once to 
mightier matters, look at China. What do the statistics show? 
A compact territory, a fertile soil, a good geographical position, 
immense wealth, and a great number of heads to the square mile. 
The statistical conclusion would establish power; the practical 
fact proves impotence. But to perceive the whole truth—to dis- 
eover its causes, and to suggest the means of cure—require quali- 
ties far beyond those necessary for the commissaries of science. 

Thus far, not to depreciate a most indispensable and laborious 
pursuit, but to place it in its proper position, and to aid in what 
should be the object of us all—the establishment of the whole truth. 
We now proceed to the works which have given rise to these re- 
marks. 

MACGREGOR'S RESOURCES AND STATISTICS 

OF NATIONS. 
On y the First Part of this elaborate undertaking is before us, 
for the work will be published in a succession of numbers. If 
eompleted with the method with which it is begun, and if a 
little more care be exercised on the future parts, it will be 
a necessary book for every one interested in statistical re- 
searehes, or conversant with the pursuits they may illustrate. 
The object of the author is to present 0 the world the facts of the 
world. He proposes to exhibit the extent and position of every 
country, the natural resourees it possesses, and the number of 
souls it contains. Under the head of “ Political Statistics,” he 
will display, so far as figures and a commentary can display, the 
military and naval strength of nations, with a view of their 
revenue and expenditure, ‘“ Moral Statistics ” will include religion 
and education. ‘ Medical,” comparative mortality, &c. Under the 
head of “ Economical Statistics,” will be embraced the produc- 
tions of agriculture and manufactures, and the facts connected 
with navigation and trade. 

In so extensive a field of inquiry, many statements must be 
little better than conjectures : at the same time, it may be observed, 
that where correctness is of most importance, correctness is most 
easily obtained. ‘The leading nations of the world have their 
censuses, and their published or accessible official reports and 
documents. As the wealth of nations declines, their “* accounts 
of necessity decline also. Few recognized states, excepting perhaps 
Turkey and Persia, exist without data of some kind or other; and 
generally where nothing is told, there probably is nothing to tell. 
Yet even in the case of barbarous and uninfluential tribes, calcu- 
lation has been at work, and ingenious men have made approximate 
conjectures, pretty nearly as correct, perhaps, as thuse which have 
a more imposing fathership. From these sources, Mr. MACGREGOR 
has drawn his materials; and as he always assigns his authority, 
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and frequently accompanies it with acritical observation, the reader 
is able to estimate the degree of probability attached to the facts. 
In works of this nature, the order of the arrangement is toa 
certain extent arbitrary. Some might prefer seeing the entire 
statistics of a country at once: Mr. Macgregor has divided them 
into five classes, and proposes to present them in succession, one 
branch of facts throughout the globe being finished before the 
other is begun. In the exhibition of the facts themselves, two 
things are chiefly essential,—brevity, and clearness; and these 
the author possesses. He has also a distinet impression of the 
na‘ure of his duty; which is to present naked facts, unincum- 
hered by speculations, uncoloured by opinions; and this duty he 
fulfils. Views on the subject he doubtless has; but whatever they 
may be, they are not obtruded. 

The present Part commences with an introduction, consisting 
chiefly of an exposition of the author's authorities. The habitable 
surface and population of the Earth, and—in greater detail—of 
its four quarters, are next exhibited. He then proceeds to Europe ; 
whose states are exhibited in the order of their supposed im- 
portance. The part closes with Denmark; leaving Portugal, 
Greece, Turkey, and the independent States of Italy, to be yet 
displayed, 

The work appears to have been printed in France. We wish a 
thicker papet had been chosen, and greater typographical care 
manifested. The slovenly way in which it is paged, whilst it will 
reuder reference a matter of trouble, warrants the suspicion that 
lapses of the same kind may occur in the tables. The author 
should look to this in the future numbers. It may also be re- 
marked, that Mr. Macereaor’s reading is at times in arrear, and 
that he does not always test his facts by reason or by other docu- 
ments. His statement, for instance, founded upon the Population 
Returns, as to the number of tea-dealers in Great Britain and its 
isles, is 3,460. If tested by the licenses, it should be some 100,000. 
In strictness, this is as wrong as the other; for it of course in- 
cludes the chandlers’ shops, and every other petty dealer who 
sells an ounce of tea; but the discrepancy should have been noted. 

After all, statistical accounts can never be exactly true. If they 
were perfectly correct at the time of taking, the facts would have 
changed before the account was published. But we do not believe 
they ever are or can be truly collected, unless perhaps on some 
single point where a practical measure is immediately in view. 
Indifference, negligence, ignorance, self-interest, the number of 
persons employed in their collection, the sources of error from 
the extent of the accounts, and the ever-ehanging nature of the 
subject-matters, ail operate to induce incorrectness. All we can 
hope for is an average of error; that the same causes which 
create it now, created it formerly, and will create it hereafter ; 
so that, though the tables are not abstractedly true, they are 
true for the purposes of comparison. Thus, Prussia appears 
t» be a single state: the males above fourteen and under 
sixty are 3,717,000, the females 3,765,000; the married persons 
of all ages are—males 2,208,000, females 2,211,000. Spain, again, 
is a noble state: in 1803, the nobles (we presume hidalgoes) were 
1,440,000, the labourers 2,721,000, the journeymen 2,893,000, the 
domestics 840,000; giving about two labourers or two journey- 
men tu each noble, and allowing him little more than half a ser- 
vant,—facts which afford a prima fucte explanation of the poverty 
of the country. The aboriginal inhabitants of America, who live 
by hunting, are 2 decimal parts of a head to the square mile; 
England in the same space supports 260 persons: the first fact 
is obviously a guess, but allow any degree of error you please, 
and enough will remain to show how very little is done for us by 
nature, and for how much we are indebted to labour, industry, 
and skill. In 1801, the proportion of registered burials was to 
the whole population as 1 in 42; since that period, though flue- 
tuating of course, the proportion has been steadily diminishing: 
in 1821-1822, years of great cheapness, the proportions were 1 in 
57 and 1 in 86, and in 1830, lin 54. Now these facts might all 
be wrong in the exaet numbers stated, yet if the degress of error 
were the same or nearly the same, or even a good bit differing, the 
conclusion still would be, that the duration of life is improving, 
and that cheap earn is good for long life. 

MARTIN'S MISTORY OF TMK BRITISH COLONIES 
Has already been sufficiently noticed, with regard to the nature 
of its matter, the order of its arrangement, the mode of its execu- 
tion, and the general character of the author's capabilities. This 
Third Volume contains the British possessions in North America, 
aud embraces accounts of the two Canadas, Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. 
The statisties are ampler, the maps more numerous, more detailed, 
and apparently more exact, than those in the former volumes; 
and from the course of emigration now tending thitherward, the 
information possesses to the generality of the world a greater 
practical value. The historical events have, however, less of im- 
portance or less of interest than those relating to the two Indias, 
and there is consequently a slackening in the annals. Yet a 
defect of the author serves him on this point in good stead; his 
earnestness and his rostram-like qualities—the power, resembling 
“the great man Mr. Prig, of saying as much upon a ribbon as a 
Raphael”"—give a factitious animation to his style, and carries 
the reader on. We will take a few extracts from the less grave 
Matter, 

A CANADIAN WINTER. 

Asthe winter comes on, one saow-storm succeeds another till the whole face 

the country is changed, every panticle of ground is coyered, the trees alone 





Femaining visible, while even the progress of the mighty river St, Lawrence is 
arrested in its course ; everywhere, in fact, the chilling grasp of winter is felt» 
and every precaution is taken by man to r sist its benumbing effects, All the 
feathered | tribes take the alarm ; even the hardy crow retreats, and few quadru- 
peds are to be seen; some, like the bear, remaining in a torpid state, and 
others, like the hare, changing their colour to a pure white. 

From Quebec to Montreal the St. Lawrence, ceasesto be navigable, and serves 
asaroad for the sleighs and carrioles. Instead of the variety which a Cana- 
dian summer presents in tracing the course of noble rivers, the fall of beautiful 
cataracts, the gayety and liveliness of the busy hum of commerce in the passing 
vessels on the moving waters, the fine tints of the forest, aod the auburn ~~ 
of the ripening corn, the whistle of the ploughboy, and the lowing of the 
tended kine, nothing is now to be seen but one continued solid plain ; no rivers, 
no ships, no animals—all one indiscriminate plain of snow, the average depth of 
which (unless where accumulated by snow-storms or drifts) is about thirty 
inches. 

The dress of the Canadian ncw undergoes a complete change; the hat and 
bonnet rouge are thrown aside, and fur caps, fur cloaks, fur gloves, are put io 
requisition, with worsted hose over as well as under boots: those who take exer- 
cise on foot use snow-shoes, or mocassins, which are made of a kind of net- 
work, fixed on a frame, and shaped like a boy’s paper-kite, about two feet long 
and eighteen inches broad ; these cover so much of the surface of the snow that 
the wearer sinks but a very few inches, even when the snow is softest. 

While the external weather is guarded against by the Canadians when out of 
doors, their habitations are also secured against the destructive power of intense 
cold. The walls of the houses are usually plastered on the outside, to preserve 
the stones from moisture, which, if acted on by the frost, is liable to split them ; 
and the apartments are heated with stoves, which keep the temperature at a 
higher and more uniform rate that our English fireplaces will. 

And here it may be observed, that the result of intense cold (such as is felt 
in Canada) is, if not guarded against, similar to that of intense heat; with this 
exception, that it is easier to guard against the effects of the one in North America 
than the other ia India. A cold iron during a Canadian winter, when tightly 
grasped, blisters and burns with nearly —_ facility to a hot iron. The prio» 
ciple, in both instances, is alike; in the former, the caloric or vital heat of the 
body passes so rapidly from the hand into the cold iron as to destroy the con- 
tinuous and organic structure of the part; in the latter, the caloric passes so 
rapidly from the hot iron into the hand as to produce the same effect—heat, in 
both cases, being the cause ; its passing into the body from the iron, or tnto 
the iron from the body, being equally injurious to vitality. From a similar 
cause, the incautious traveller in Canada is burnt in the face by a very cold 
wind, with the same sensations as when exposed to the blast of an Eastern 
sirocco. The term frost-bitten is the effect produced by extreme cold, when 
accompanied by asharp biting wind. At this period persons are liable to have 
the nose, toes, fingers, ears, or those parts where the circulation of the blood is 
scanty and slow, frost-bitten, without their own feelings informing them of 
the presence of the enemy, and the knowledge of such being first discovered by 
a passing individual, who observes the nose (for instance, if frost-bitten) 
becoming quite white, while the rest of the face is very red. In such a predica- 
mentit is at first startling to see an utter stranger running up to a traveller with 
a handful of snow, calling out ** Your nose, Sir; your nose is frost-bitten ;” 
and, waiving further ceremony, rubbing without mercy at your proboscis—it 
being the first time that any one had ever dared to tweak and twinge that 
honorary vulnerable part. If snow be well rubbed in, in due time, there is a 
probability of saving the most prominent feature in the face ; if not, or if heat 
be applied, not only is the skin destroyed, but the nose and a great part of the 
adjacent surface is irrecoverably lost. ® ® . * 

It must not, however, be supposed that the severity of the winter is any ob- 
stacle to out -door amusements, though it stops the navigation of the rivers and 
the cultivation of the soil; on the contrary, winter in Canada is the season of 
joy and pleasure, the cares of business are laid aside, and all classes and ranks 
indulge in a general carnival, as some amends for the toil undergone during the 
summer months. The sleigh or cartiole of the humble habitan, or proud 
seigneur, is got ready all over the country ; riding abroad on business or pleasure 
commences ; visiting is in active play between friends, neighbours, and relatives, 
regular city and town balls, and irregular pic-nic_ country parties (where each 
guest brings his dish), are quite the rage; and, after dining, dancing and sup-~ 
ping—and dancing again, the wintry morning dawn is often ushered in while 
the festive glee is yet at its height, and a violent snow-storm blockades the pio- 
nickers until broad daylight enables them to carriole towards home, over the 
ice-bound rivers and waves of snow, in all the enjoyment which the lightest- 
hearted beings can be supposed capable of, and considering the hardships and 
inconveniences of the moment as a zest to the more staid and fashionable routes 
of Quebec or Montreal. 

Travelling over frozen rivers or lakes is, however, not unattended with real 
danger ; the sleigh, its horses, and passengers,‘being not unfrequently instantly 
engulfed, aod sucked beneath the ice, there being no warning of the danger 
until the horses sink, dragging the carriole and its inmates after them. In 
general, it is fortunate the weak or thin places are of no great exteut; and 
when the horses are found to be. sinking, the passengers instantly leap ous on 
the strong ice, seize the ropes which, with a running noose, are placed ready 
for such an emergency on every sleigh-horse’s neck, and, by sheer pulling, the 
animal is strangled in order to save his life! ‘This isabsolutely a fact. If the 
horse be allowed to kick and struggle, it ouly serves to injure and sink him; as 
soon, however, as the noose is drawn tight, his breathing is momentarily. 
checked, strangulation takes place, the animal becomes motionless, rises to the 
surface, floats on one side, and is then drawn out on the strong ice, whem the 
noose being loosened, respiration recommences, and the horse is on his feet car- 
rioling away again in 4 few minutes as well as ever. This singular and almost 
incredible operation has been known tobe performed two or three times a day 
on the same horse; and the Americans say that, like Irishmen, the animals are 
so used to being hunged, that they think nothing about it. Often, however, 
horses, sleigh or carriole, and passengers, are in a moment sunk and swept be- 
neath the ice. The traveller on the frozen rivers, but more especially on the 
frozen lakes, incurs also great danger from the large cracks or openings which 
run from one side of the fake to the other, from one to six feet broad, causing, 
at some distance from the crack, a shelving up of the ice to the height of seve- 
ral feet in proportion to the breadth of the fissure. The sleigh drivers, when 
they see no calor chance of passing or of escape, make the horses endeavour to 
leap ‘the chink at full gallop, with the sleigh behind them, at the imminent risk 
of being engulfed in the lake. 

INTERESTING IF TRUE. 

All who have visited the Canadas will agree with me in the remark, that so- 
ciety there is extremely agreeable— freed from unnecessary forins, giving to life 
an air of delightful ease, and to sociability a charming tone and colouring. 
Those who have had the entrée to the polished circles of France, and who have 
observed that talent of every shade finds a readier welcome than titled nothing- 
ness, may imagine what society even in the middle ranks of life is under the 
clear blue zther of Montreal. 

It is impossible to avoid observing that society is undergoing a great change 
in England 3 a man is now beginning to be valued for what is in, rather than 
what is on his head, and the speculative and almost universally-cu!tivated doc- 
trine of phrenology has contributed, in no slight degree, to give to mental supes 
riarity ity proper station in society. 
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The following is a specimen of the author's optimism. It is 
certainly possible that seven-eights of an acre, even with the 
slovenly cultivation a new settler, might produce 50 or perhaps 
60 bushels; but, ina work of grave and great pretensions, an 
authority should have been given for the facts. The two closing 
assertions are of sucha startling nature, that they should not have 
been bw forth as truths, without the production of the evidence 
on which they rested. We may also remark by the by, that, 
except in his statistics, Mr. Martin very rarely quotes authorities. 

The quantity of good soil in Canada compared with the extent of country is 
equal to that of any part of the globe; and there yet remains location for man 
wnillions of the human race. The best lands are those on which the Aardest 
timber is found,—such as oak, maple, beech, elm, black-walnut, &c. though 
ass-wood, when of luxuriant growth, and pine, when large, clean and tall, also 
‘indicate good land. Many of the cedar swamps, where the cedars are not 
-stunted and mingled with ash of a large growth, contain a very rich soil, aud 
-are calculated for the finest hemp-grounds in the world. So great is the fer- 
Ben of the soil in Canada, that fifty bushels of wheat per acre are frequently 
produced on a farm where the stumps of trees, which probably occupy an 
eighth of the surface, have not been eradicated ; some instances of sixty bushels 
per acre occur; and near York, in Upper Canada, one hundred bushels of wheat 
were obtained from a single acre! In some districts, wheat has been raised 
successively on the same ground for twenty years, without manure. 

It was formerly hinted, that in reference to his present under- 
taking Mr. Martin was not exactly an historian. We suspect from 
the volume before us, that he lacks the historical mind. A laboured 
force, an effect produced by exaggeration, and other faults of compo- 
sition, may be assigned to the necessity of imparting interest to a 
work, when the hard taskmaster, Time, rendered exact proportion, 
condensed, vigorous, and polished narrative, with sober and philo- 
sophical truth, unattainable. But the true historian, though he 
may be decided, is never dogmatical: when the matter is dubious, 
he speaks doubtfully ; if he determines, it is calmly, and without 
vehemence in argument, or something closely approaching viru- 
lence in personal attack. The utility of colonies is questioned by 
some economists, and denied by others; we think erroneously, 
even judging on purely economical grounds, and Mr. Martin 
thinks so too. But it would certainly have been better to have ex- 
posed the error of the opinion, than to have attacked the opinion, 
or rather the men who hold it. ‘ A master of moral and political 
wisdom,” who “ turned the spirit of philosophical inquiry from frivo- 
lous or abstruse speculations to the business and affairs of men,” 
opposed, in his Wealth of Nations, the plan of seeking to raise up 
nations of customers by crippling the freedom of industry both in 
the existent and in the embryo. These opinions have been main- 
tained and expanded by many men who are at least the equal of 
Mr. Martin, whether in literature, science, or the conduct of 
affairs ; but still no one is bound to swear by the words of the master. 
Inquiry is the privilege of all. If our author is convinced of the 


falsehood of these opinions, let him render reasons for the faith that 
is in him, instead of putting forth facts which prove nothing, or 
prove against himself. Nor can it be considered other than a great 
defect in a work professing to be historical, and aiming at perma- 
nence, that the notions should be advanced with the one-sided eager- 
ness of a partisan, and in the tone and spirit of “‘ gentlemen of 


the press” contending in the arena of party strife. The close 
observer may fancy that this fault extends beyond a mere literary 
defect. How is it that the last printed sheets are more distin- 
guished by this flippant bitterness? Have the “ Doctrinaires” 
overlooked Mr. Martin? Does he hope to excite the attention 
of those ‘ Tories who have ever been influenced less by France 
than by national views?” It isapity that “Lord Sran.ey’s 
firmness and patriotism” can avail nothing: but perhaps Lord 
ABERDEEN will have more penetration than the “ young Baltic 
merchant !” 


APPENDIX TO THE BLACK BOOK. 


Except in its concluding pages, the Appendix to the Black 
Book is more political than statistical: what statistics there are, 
principally refer tothe Divisions of the last two sessions, the Place- 
men and Pensioners sitting in the Reformed House of Commons, 
and some facts relative to Church and Dissent, collected in part 
from the Ecclesiastical Report. The main body of the publica- 
tion consists of a series of pamphlets on the doings of the late 
Reform Ministry and the present aspect of affairs. The ground- 
work of the writer's views upon the past is that which the Spec- 
tator took up on the first appearance of the Reform Bill,—that 
in order to work the Government smoothly and effectively, the 
two Houses must be in harmony, and that this can only be 
brought about by reforming the Lords. The tone and opinions of 
the Black Book are well known as being what are called Ultra- 
Radical; having little regard to conventional courtesies, not taking 
a very philosophic view of affairs, and expressing the views ina 
style of greater point than polish. On the present occasion, the 
writer, like Reformers of all grades, is willing to overlook the 
past, and go heart-and-hand with the Whigs against the Tories, 
as against the common enemy of all. This has given to the latter 
part of his work a somewhat soberer tone, when speaking 
of the deeds of the Whigs and estimating the personal character 
of the late Ministers. Here is a very fair view of 


LORDS MELBOURNE AND BROUGHAM. 

We shall begin with the noble Ex-Premier ; about whom the public knows 
little, and whom we had always censidered rather in the light of an Epicurean 
aristocrat than a man of business. He certainly left a favourable impression of 
talent as Home Secretary ; having evinced good sense and firmness in the little 
he had todo during his fair-weather administration of that mostly irksome 
department. But his Lordship is an ‘ old stager” in public life, and he has 
mot, to our knowledge, placed on record either word or deed calculated to inspire 





very exalted hopes of future development as an enlightened and very superior 
statesman. Some years sice, we remember Sir F. Burdett took him to task 
for an attempt to apply the arbitrary principles he had deduced from a recent 
study of Roman history to the government of this country. Our impression is 
that he has more of the inertness of Conservatism in him than his predecessor. 
He obviously views with no favourable eye the admission of Dissenters into the 
Universities ; and if his recent declarations in respect of the Church may be 
trusted, great things needs not be expected in that direction. 

On the 9th of August, Lord Melbourne said, ‘* He reverenced and loved the 
mild and tolerant spirit of the Church.” Of course hedid; all Lords love the 
Church, because it isa Church for Lords, not for the People. On the same 
occasion he said, ** If he were to speak his own individual opinion, he would 
say that he for one was not dissatisfied with the Church as it stood at present.” 
No, my Lord! not dissatisfied with the legislation of the Bishops, nor with 
the dignitaries, pluralists, and non-residents? This is disheartening enough in 
all conscience: the only three great reforms remaining are Ecclesiastical, 
Municipal, and Legal; and if the Whigs do not intend to come up to the mark 
on the first and most important, we shall say, in the language of Portia, they 
are *‘ no men for us,” nor, we believe, the country. 

Some allowance may be made for the atmosphere in which the preceding 
morceaux were delivered. The Ex-Premier, as well as his colleagues, was 
often compelled to throw a kind of verbal dust into the eyes of his opponents, in 
order, if possible, to steal a march upon them. We have heard that Lord 
Melbourne is more a man of expediency than inflexible principle. It may savour 
perhaps of “og to observe, that, in the existing crisis, we do not like him the 
worse for it. ur opinion is, that no set of men can cut through present diffi- 
culties unless they will adapt the means to the end. Tithes asd other great 
and complicated questions, can never be settled on principles of strict equity, 
no more than a man can walk the crowded pathways of the Metropolis in a 
direct line. If Ministers cannot go straight, they must go awry; at all events 
they must do the thing, and get on! 

As to the poor Ex-Chancellor, he is politically dead, and we shall allow him 
the privilege of dead men, by speaking of him tenderly. He has sinned against 
all the proprieties ; as Minister, Legislator, Judge, and ci-devant Reformer. 
His dark in the North cleared up whatever mystery attached to his character, 
and his name is no longer a ‘ tower of strength.” He is obviously a man of 
the most pitiable foibles—a lover of vulgar notorieties of all sorts, and which 
wise men mostly despise. That he has done much for Liberal government— 
has exposed and helped to amend many devouring public abuses—and possesses 
great industry and cleverness—are undoubted facts ; but he grievously lacks the 
discretion, steadiness, and comprehension which constitute a safe and leading 
mind. If a vague desire of the Premiership ever flitted across his ambitious 
thoughts, he may erase it from remembrance; for we verily believe not one 
person—save one—in the United Kingdom would countenance his pretensions. 

Lord Brougham, like Napoleon, sinned against the ‘* spirit of the age,” and 
has fallen. In his latter days, he affected Conservative principles—lauded the 
Duke of Wellington, and prostrated himself before Sir Edward Sugden, both 
of whom he had reviled. At one place in Scotland, he told his hearers that he 
was no Radical (he had been, though, as well as an admirer of Mr. Pitt and 
many other things), and that he could hold no disputation with persons who 
denied the utility of a House of Lords. How could he? he ought to have been 
sworn on a voire dire first: of course the parvenu and vain Henry Brougham 
considered himself, as well as Brougham Hall, pieces of the ‘‘ order,” without 
which this great empire could not hold together. The fatal delusion of this 
unhappy man appears to have been, that he alone was the Atlas to support 
the tottering Throne and Peerage of England; and that he could say to the 
march of Reform, as Canute said to the waves, ‘‘ So far shalt thou go, and no 
further.’’ Hence, like another Peter the Hermit, he went to and tro in the 
country declaiming against Republicans and rash innovations. But what an 
ungrateful return for his Conservative labours—for al] his fulsome eulogies of 
Prince and Peers—to receive only a most ungracious hich-out ! 


THE AMERICAN ALMANACK 


Isa capital work, which in the completeness of its information, 
the manner of its arrangement, and its typographical appearance, 
excels any English Almanack that has come under our notice; 
though, of course, it would be but a sorry compliment to say that 
the information itself is in the main other than American. The 
Calendar is chiefly characterized by the elaboration and fulness of 
its astronomical facts; and is wanting alike in the guides to 
health, the weather, the garden, and the larder, which figure in 
our home productions. The matter of the Second Part, though 
very miscellaneous, is chiefly statistical, and may be classed under 
four heads. The first relates to miscellaneous matters; amongst 
which, a “ Statistical View of the Mortality in various Countries 
in Europe,” may be perused with pleasure and improvement, as, 
besides its curious facts, it proves the point already alluded to, of 
the increasing value of human life, and the benefit to be derived 
from civilization. The second division contains an sg > of 
the facts connected with the Federal Government of the United 
States; where the salaries of the Executive and Judicial Offi- 
cers, the Naval and Military Expenditure, and the account 
of the Finances generally, offer a striking opposition to those 
of the Mother Country. The same remark extends to the 
third section, which embraces the detailed particulars of the 
individual States. In turning over the pages, we have chiefly 
been attracted by the salaries of the officials, as offering a sort of 
contrast to those of our own Colonies, not favourable in point of 
amount, and still less so in point of principle. People there seem 
paid in the ratio of.their usefulness. For instance, if we judge by 
the amount of income, the second person in the state of Louisiana 
is the civil engineer. Our next point of attraction relates to 
those facts which throw some light on the condition of business, 
such as the rate of interest. It should be said, however, that 
the editor piques himself upon the minute information he has 
collected relative to their Banks and their Newspapers. The 
fourth division of the Second Part relates to foreign affairs. It is 
of course less detailed than the former portions, or, as regards 
Great Britain, than our own almanacks, but we think more com- 
plete so far as it goes. 


MARSTON 

Is a strange misapplication of ability, a singular example of ill- 
directed ambition. The writer has great fluency, a considerable 
power of expression, some skill in slightly describing the super- 





